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“The Ww os of Thought and Aciion=VIE 


ROFESSOR H. LEVY: At various points 
‘in these discussions we have come up against 
‘problems of language, problems of words and 
their meanings. Quite simple words seemed 
to be the ‘cause of confusions from which it 
was hard to extricate ourselves. And when 
we come to consider the contributions of 
4 _ science to our scheme we shall be faced by 

problems of another sort. The technical language of 
science quickly makes things difficult for the plain man. 
Are these technicalities necessary? 

The linguist is a man who makes a special study of 
language. Like the economist, he is what I have called an 
Hs analyst. He studies language and its behaviour, and tries 
to discover its laws; and like the engineer he has his ideas 
about the way in which his material may be controlled. 

_ So before we go any further it seems to be worth while to 
pee Sree what he has t Sdn a he is. Care Ogden, 
ef) want you to y telling me very brie ry pyat you 
pt regard as the function of language. 

_, C. K. Oapen: I would prefer you to say. the. chief 


usual way of considering it is not very helpful. I take it 
ee an at. ; chief use in connection with these discus- 
a: would reply, enables us to record our 
Te and to communicate them to ots, 


function, because: Janguage has so many uses that the 


eS cgthe ‘Magic . Words 
= $ tiny A Discussion ee, Professor H. LEVY and C. K. OGDEN 
4 ae SHR Sa Soa ea ote Mp. Ogden is Director of the Orthological Institute 


Levy: Language, then, is essentially a means of com- 
munication. Would you say that from another point of 


view it is a medium of exchange, like money? 


OGDEN: Yes, the analogy goes a very long way. When 
we communicate we exchange ideas about things, and 
we are able to do so because words, like coins and bank- 
notes, have certain accepted values. Paper money, 
inflation, and counterfeit all have Perea tne parallels in 


the world of words. 


Levy: What would you suggest as the porate’ for paper : 


money or notes? 


OGDEN: Scientists use paper money, as it were, when 


they work with-signs and abbreviations which have no : 


direct relation to the values represented. In a way, this 
is like going off the gold standard. Mathematicians do all 
their business with cheques and token payments in their 
mathematical clearing house. You, I believe, would hold 
that a number of them have gone off gold altogether. But 


I leave Sir James Jeans to you. 


Levy: Yes, many of the mathematical scientists have 
been inclined to forget the world behind the symbols they 
use, like forgetting the gold behind the notes. It cer-— 
tainly seems to be getting more difficult for the specialist 


_in symbols to come back to earth. But the mathematicians 
are only part of the picture. What takes the place of 
inflation in the language parallel? Does it help to arg 


\ 
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the distrust of philosophy which Mr. Everyman was 
expressing in our first discussion? 

OGDEN: I’m afraid that if I answer that question off- 
hand I shall be misunderstood by those who feel that, 
in the past, philosophers have made a sincere attempt to 
open windows in the human mind. But there is undoubt- 
edly a sense in which all philosophy may be regarded as a 
disease of language. Here’s a bit of philosophy which 


makes use of only four simple words—‘it’, ‘that’, ‘not’ and’ 


4s’. You probably heard it in the nursery: 


That that is, is. That that is not, is not. 
Is not that it? It is. 


Levy: That, I presume, is what some people give the 
grand title of ontology to? 

OGDEN: That’s the name. Now here is the same thing 
inflated: 

It cannot be denied that an entity which possesses the 
property of existence is an existential entity. On the other hand, 
a negative fact has no such status in the realm of being. Do not 
the above propositions afford a correct statement of the onto- 
logical problem? The answer is in the affirmative. 

That was done with.40 words—an inflation of 1,000 per 
cent. 

Levy: I’ve certainly read something very like it in the 
writings of modern philosophers. And what excuse. can 
be offered for such a vocabulary? 

OGDEN: It serves to stave off unemployment in the 
academic world! And if the object of inflation is to raise 
prices, it certainly helps to make the works of philosophers 
very expensive. 

Levy: This comparison has at any rate got us nicely 
started. But before we leave the question of money, it 
may help to make clear another thing I would like to know 
about this business of exchanging ideas. If I ask an econo- 
mist what is involved in making an exchange, he tells me 
about goods and services, banks and cheques, rates_and 
prices. What are the elements of the language exchange? 

OGDEN: Well, of course, there are the speaker and the 
listener; the sounds they make and the books they are re- 
corded in; the grammars and dictionaries, and so on. Then 
we have their desires, feelings, and emotions, to which we 
can return later. But for our present purpose the three 
essentials of every act of communication are Words, 
Thoughts, and Things. 

Levy: That seems simple enough. Would you expect 
everyone to agree about that? 


OGDEN: Far from it. In fact, one of the greatest authori- 
ties on language wrote to me only last week that he 
couldn’t accept the conclusions reached by Dr. Richards 
and myself in The Meaning of Meaning, because it was 
obvious to him that there is no sense in.talking about 
thoughts. He’s a ‘behaviorist’, and such people believe 
that what you and I call thoughts are just muscular 
movements too minute to be observed. . 

Levy: And what have you got to say about that? 

OGDEN: I don’t think it matters. Call them muscular 
movements if you like. But whatever they are, they are 
certainly different from the marks on paper which we call 
words. And they are also different from the chairs and 
tables we talk about. The marks are on the paper, the 
thoughts and feelings are somewhere inside our skins, and 
the chairs and tables are neither on the paper nor inside 
our skins. So we might as well go on talking about words, 
thoughts and things for the time being. Then no one will 
think us lunatics, and it happens to work. Naturally for 
anyone who wants to be tiresome, there’s- a similar 
difficulty about what is a word and what is a thing. 

* Levy: May I be tiresome for just a moment about 
‘things’? You are using ‘things’ simply as the third item in 
every language situation—for whatever we are thinking 
or talking about? . 

OGpEN: Yes. Words and thoughts may in this sense 
be things, since we often think and talk about them. There 
is no confusion here. We only go wrong when we suppose 


papal Se 
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that there must necessarily be something in the outside 


world corresponding to the words we use. Then we invent ~ 
' strange systems, and new realms of being, to house these 


fictions. So, roughly speaking, our first job is to learn to 
keep these three constituents—thoughts, words, and 
things—apart. Wha, 

Levy: You mean that in discussions such as these we ~ 
often don’t succeed in keeping them distinct, and that is _ 
one cause of confusion? x: |) ae 

OGDEN: Quite so. In fact most of our troubles come 
from over-populating the universe by false interpretations 
of words with all sorts of imaginary entities. We chase 
after these in our discussions and arguments,.and are. 
continually grasping at shadows. \ eS 

Levy: I suspect that the confusions of modern physics 
would bear you out there. The quantum theory contains 
some good examples of that. But go on -with your story. 
Suppose we succeed in steering clear of this temptation? 

OGDEN: Even then, the pilgrim has a long way to go. 
For when we-get free from this illusion, we still constantly 
forget that words, as such, do not really mean or stand 
for things; there is always someone’s thought involved— 
to give them their meaning. However clever we are, we 
are always forgetting this, and supposing that we know 
what anyone means because the words he uses have such 
and such a meaning. Take the word ‘symbol!’ itself, for 
example. We used it just now in its mathematical sense, 
where a cross is the sign of addition. But to a martyr a 
cross is also a symbol in a very different sense. So if we 
say that language is symbolic, which for a linguist implies 
no more than that it is a system of signs which symbolise 
or record our.thoughts about things, many people might 
get a very wrong impression. 

Levy: It seems, then, that we jump a step. We jump 
from the word to its meaning as given.in the dictionary, 
instead of remembering that there is a‘human agent to be 
reckoned with every time. 

OGpEN: The human agent certainly must come in. 
But, of course, that doesn’t always matter. It only matters 
when trouble arises, and you never know when it will 
arise. A word has so many senses, and language has so 
many uses, that there is a real danger in talking about the 
meaning of a word. 

Levy: In fact, words get their meaning always and only 
in relation to the particular context in which they are 
used? . 

OGpEN: Yes, The belief that words have a meaning on > 
their own account is a relic of primitive Word Magic, 
and it is still part of the air we breathe in nearly every 
discussion. You scientists may avoid it for a while, but you 
generally get caught like the rest of us, when you come to — 
tell us what you’re doing. That’s why I’m looking forward 
to the remainder of these discussions; because I see how 
vigorously you are fighting against fearful odds for the 
sake of truth. That’s a funny phrase ‘fearful odds’; and 
how many people know what a ‘sake’ is? Pilate found 
‘truth’ hard enough, but ‘sake’ gives the grammarians 
much more trouble; sometimes they catch them alive, as 
in ‘sakes alive’. pe 

Levy: You mean you don’t think we ought to talk in 
that sort of way? It doesn’t seem to lead to any particular 
confusion. How would you deseribe it? 

OcpEN: Technically, I would call it emotive language— 
as opposed to referential language. Referential language 
refers to things, and its symbols direct your attention to 
what is being talked about. Emotive language is used to 
arouse feelings and to create attitudes towards these 
things. The appeal to the emotions is not always so 


obvious as when one historian says, ‘He slew the dastardly — 


a 
+ 


tyrant’, and another, ‘He murdered his royal’ victim’, 


where a coroner might have been content to record that — 


‘The King died from a wound caused by an arrow pre- 


sumably shot by Sir Walter Tyrrell’. The difference in me 


approach is roughly that between science and poetry. 
(Continued on page 922) se 
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The Pairc Hills of Lewis and Loch Seaforth in North Harris 
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In the Outer Hebrides 


By S. P. B. MAIS 


During the next few weeks Mr. Mais will visit the islands round Britain—Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland, Isle of Man, Scilly 
. Isles, Channel Islands—and broadcast his impressions ; 


T was about nine o’clock that we entered the Bay of 

Stornoway, and I was first of all struck by the greenness of 

the grass covering the tiny island that lay as a bar across the 

Bay. It was a kind of swan-song of grass, because I saw very 
little green on Lewis. Stornoway, seen from the sea, is a clean, 
compact little town of clear-cut grey houses with a brown moor 
behind. Raised above the sea just a little, and standing in a 
large park of trees—about the only trees on the island—stands 
Lews Castle, a modern tall-towered house given to the town 
by Lord Leverhulme; and further up on the moor stands a 
most imposing isolated tower—the War Memorial. A few 
yards from where we were sitting, and about 4o yards from 
the shore, I was shown the place where a troopship went 
down on New Year’s Day, 1919, and I heard that 200 of the 
islanders, home from the War, were drowned within sight of 
their homes. The men of Lewis and Harris have a proud war 
record. On the roll of honour of the Stornoway School, the 
Nickolson Institute—which has produced hosts of eminent 
doctors and ministers and other public servants—I read the 
names of no less than 160 old pupils. 

A small quiet outpost Stornoway looked, and yet, as we 
drew alongside the pier, there was a crowd of certainly not 
less than a hundred, mainly boys and girls, blue-eyed and 
red or black haired, peering at us in the dim light very shyly, 
and ynlepeins in Gaelic as we came through the narrow 
channel they made for us. A dozen or so dilapidated buses 


waited to take passengers to the distant villages, and when» 


these had gone, the toys and girls all melted away silently as 


if on tip-toe, and two large cloaked policemen majestically 
swayed down the street after them. Stornoway was closed for 
the night, and it remained closed for the whole of the next 
day, which was Sunday, until the church bells shattered the 
silence. Men and women in black passed on their way to 
morning service—and there was silence again, and the streets 
were deserted except for sheep with their lambs coming in 
from the moor, very wisely, to get away from the intense cold. 
The wind rose to a gale, sleet fell, and snow drifted into the 
corners of the padlocked doorway of the Star Inn; and so, 
after looking at the thirty or so steam drifters, I set out to 
explore the island. 

I took the westward road, and as soon as ever I had left the 
protection of the Castle park I found myself on an open, 
brown, undulating moor with an enormous number of small 
freshwater lochs and a great many sheep and their lambs 
everywhere, and shining cut peat looking very like slabs of 
wet chocolate. Most of the moor was far too wet to cross, but 
on dry knolls here and there there were roofless shielings 
these are great piles of loose stones where the crofters live 
during the summer while they’re tending their cattle. Away 
down to the south rose the hills of Harris—Lewis has no 
mountains—and after about sixteen miles I came to the 
Atlantic: and my first village. It was called Callernish. It 
stands quite unprotected above the sea-loch, and the first 
thing that I saw was a group of huge stones which looked at 
first sight just like an army of giants coming over the hill. To 
get to them I had to pass through the village street, which was 


Sproresty 
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eer ~ (Above) Tools in use in the Outer Hebrides 


Left to right pethae (potato-planter), treisgir (peat-cutter), ¢ cas-chrom 
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an irregular line of one-storeyed cottages, many of them of 
the type known as a ‘black house’. These are very long and 
very low, built in a walled enclosure, the walls creating 
balustrades 6 feet or so high with a grassy turf ledge on the 
top where sheep and hens feed; and then a sort of waggon 


roof of thatch tied down like a haystack with ropes weighted” 


with stones. There is no chimney, just a central hole for the 
blue peat-smoke to escape (quite a lot, of course, goes out of 
the door); and the windows in the thatch are much more like 
loop-holes. Outside each cottage stands a black stack of peat 
on the blue-and-black reclaimed land, raised very high above 
a deep ditch, looking rather like sticks of liquorice. Here they 
grow corn, potatoes, cabbages and turnips; and there were 
cows and sheep and dogs running about all over the place. 

Beyond the last cottage were six avenues of stones leading 
from north and south and east and west to a great circle of 
13 stones, each one about 13 feet high, with one tremendous 
stone in the middle which was covered with grey lichen. This 
stands about 16 feet high, and in front of this I saw a small 
grassy mound with four small stones in the middle. And as 
I ran about in the gale, which was becoming fiercer, to look 
over the place before offering to the fairies, the village most 
eerily came to life. A barefoot boy passed driving two cows, a 
girl stood sheltering from the drenching rain by a well on the 
road remote from the village, another girl, barefoot and in a 
red shawl, ran from one black house to another, and a young 
man stood against the wall of his own cottage. The rain came 
beating across the Atlantic and a girl on the further side of the 
circle came over towards the village; not through the circle 
which lay on her direct route, but quite definitely round it. 

And a few miles further north, at Carloway, I came to a 
Pictish dun, a round castle of rough stones amongst the rocks 
on high ground above the crofters’ cottages. Under its walls 
were standing half a dozen boys in blue jerseys, and they were 
so shy I couldn’t get a single word out of them. They looked 
down and said nothing, but as soon as I began to crawl among 
the passages which led from one height to another of this 
ancient place, they kept meeting me round corners, peering 
out at me, and then running away again; always in complete 
silence. It was just like being with a lot of ghosts. 

The next day I took the south road to Harris, and found in 
spite of the fact that the weather was much worse—if that 
were. possible—a good deal of activity going on on these 
moors. Young men in blue suits were driving their sheep to 
the moors for the summer, and I noticed again most of the 
sheep were trying to find their way back to the cottages where 
they had been sheltered during the winter. Women, knitting 
as they walked, and in shawls, were driving their cows out to 
grass; whilst a youth managed to get his bicycle out of the road. 
as my car approached—which is more than any sheep did— 
and there were ramshackle ’buses on the way to Stornoway 
from all the outlying places. Every one had one passenger, but 
very few had more than two, and occasionally by the side of 
the road we passed the upturned yellow or blue cart of a 
tinker, and by it a tethered horse and the tinker’s rough tent. 
Here and there was a lodge, usually with a hardly reclaimed 
patch of land in front; and once I came on two churches and 
two manses within a hundred yards of each other. In the villages 
I found everyone at work—women carrying peat over their 
shoulders, girls carrying buckets of water, one suspended on 
either side of a wooden hoop, more girls harrowing the ground, 
children going to their school, an old woman sowing grain by 
hand in one of those strips. And once I saw a Seaforth High- 
lander in full uniform leading a cow on a rope. 

Then we passed out of Lewis on to Harris (they’re not 
separate islands) at Loch Seaforth; and climbed over the 
shoulder of Clisham, a steep and noble snow-covered moun- 
tain standing 2,622 feet above West Loch Tarbert, where I 
looked out 45 miles to sea to a tiny speck in the Atlantic which, 
I was told, was Saint Kilda. After passing Tarbert which is, I 
suppose, to Harris what Stornoway is to Lewis, I came by way 
of a twisting and most dangerously rough road to the wild 
region of South Harris. Here black houses are built into the 
sides of the grey sea rocks just a few yards above the creeks. The 
country is amazingly bare—how the sheep find anything to eat 
I don’t know. I saw nothing but an infinite number of cairns 
which seemed to mark the resting place for cattle; and sudden- 
ly in the middle of this wilderness I saw a church with a noble 
and ancient tower rising above Rodil. This is Saint Clement’s 
Church, and in it are buried the great MacLeods. n> 


On my way home I was entertained, through the courtesy 


of Mr. MacDonald, in a black house at Balallan. On entering 


-the-low door I saw the house was divided into three. On 


the left, in a sort of stable, I saw a calf in a stall. The mid- 
dle room was a kitchen, and Mrs. MacDonald was baking— 
and in her excitement, burning—a round bannock on a grid 
over a peat fire in the middle of the floor, and a shy boy sat on a 
sofa, watching all the time, but saying nothing; and the greater 
part of the room was taken up with an enormous hand-loom. 
Mr. MacDonald began weaving a roll of black-and-brown 
tweed flecked with what he called ‘the blue of the Minch’; the 
dye to get this brown colour is made from lichen taken from 
the rocks. In the third and innermost room, beyond two 
enormous beds let into the frame, stood two spinning wheels— 
the larger Norwegian, and the smaller Stornowegian. Mrs. 
MacDonald does the spinning and her husband does the weav- 
ing. Besides the smal! boy on the sofa there was an older 
youth, about 17, but not a word could I get out of him either. 

I next explored—on ‘an even colder and wetter day—the 
north part of the island; and it seemed to me, to my surprise, 
that the whole of the north-west of the island is, comparatively 
speaking, densely populated. There. was the usual drive over 
the barren moor without sight of a house at all for about 16 
miles, and then I came to Barvas, a village on the Atlantic. 

There I saw a church converted into a private house, the 
belfry being used as a bedroom. And in Stornoway I saw 
another church converted into a warehouse and stacked with 
rolls of tweed, blue, brown, green, black, red, and every 
imaginable colour. The villages spread out thickly upon each 
other in this part of the island—there is no line of demarcation 
between them. They have their Post Office, telegraph office; 
store, school, church, and neatly stacked peat-piles in front 
of the houses. And in addition to the black houses, there are 
rows of thatched modern houses which look better but not so 
picturesque. I saw no inn, no signpost and no mile-stone 
anywhere on the island. 

I continued North along the coast by Borve, Dell, Svaina- 
bost, Habost and Lionel, till I got to the Port of Ness with 
its harbour all going to bits because they have had no money 
since the War to repair it; and so by way of. the strange, 
ancient sun-temple which stands in the middle of a field 
to the Butt of Lewis, furthest North. The land here is quite 
fertile—cropped down-land tilled into fields. There are 
many houses and much activity, but I found it so bitterly 
cold that, after watching flock after flock of gannets flying 
down from the North for the fishing, I turned south without 
inspecting the light-house, chased by barking sheep-dogs 
and the looks of men and women who all stopped work to 
watch the passing of a strange car. And then, hearing that the 
intense cold was caused by the near presence of icebergs, I 
made for the Atlantic coast. I was richly rewarded, for the 
falling snow and sleet lifted from the ocean just long enough 
for me to see, far out in the ocean, a slow and stately procession 
of what my driver assured me were icebergs. I watched 
carefully to see which way they were moving, and when I 
had made quite sure that it was North, a passing crofter told 
me that my icebergs were, in reality, the Flannan Islands. 

It was too early in the year for me to see anything of the 
herring fishing: the drifters went out in twos and threes when 
I was there, but it was too cold for the herrings. The drifter 
Windfall made only four shillings one night, which, after all, 
isn’t much for a night’s work to be divided between the crew 
of nine and the owner. ae 

It was from a fellow-traveller that I learnt that there are 
still people on the island who cure the King’s Evil, and that 
there are still taboo words—salmon, deer, and pigs are three 
of them. The life-of the man of Lewis and Harris seems to 


me to be very good. He makes his own clothes, he builds 


his own house, he produces his own food, and he is his own 
master, living an open air life: all that cannot fail to make him 
hardier than the rest of us, and when he goes out into the 
world he makes himself a remarkable career. The MacLean 


brothers have provided for themselves handsomely—one is a - 


China tea-merchant, one is a shipper, one is a planter on the 


Mississippi and one a mill-owner in Yorkshire—and they 


seep 20: fae to be sypscal/ [There ate ee Ae 
produced the first white man to cross North America. There 
are the MacLeods and the Macaulays—from T. B caulay 


greatest modern insurance companies. 


* '* Macaulay -" = 
the historian to T. B. Macaulay, President of one ofthe 
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. REACHED at (Chico vith the League Srariscsston in 
November, 1933, and there I found that a very large part 
of it was not a desolate waste, which was what I had rather 
expected, but a territory with many natural resources, such 
3 grazing, forests of quebracho—the axe- breaking tree from 
_ which tannin is extracted—and oil. No one quite knows how 


_ on the western side of the Chaco towards Bolivia and Villa 
_ Montes.-So that makes it plain why Bolivia and Paraguay 
should be anxious to get this territory, and bi a both 
claim that it. belongs to them... ~ 
_ Now it isn’t a new quarrel. ‘The statesmen aaf both countries 

recognised many years ago that they would have to try to 
reach a settlement. In 1879, 1887 and 1894 agreements were 
; reached, but the two countries would not ratify them. They 

tried again in 1907 and 1913, but again with no result, All 
ie that time both countries pushed military posts further and 
_ further into the Chaco, until eventually, of course, they met, 
vas clashed, and serious fighting developed in June, 1932. On 
ye Pe “May 10, 1933, Paraguay declared. war on Bolivia (though they 
had been fighting for about a year). On May 20 the Council of 
_ the League of Nations took action. It decided that the best 
method to handle the situation was to send a commission to 
the spot to negotiate arrangements to stop hostilities and to 
prepare, in consultation with the two SOrerien te an agree- 
ment for arbitration. » : 

First we proceeded to Ascuncion, the capil of Paraguay. 
There we heard the views of the President and his: government, 
and after that we visited the ports and commercial under- 
_ takings on the River Paraguay. Now that was important 
_-__ because it was during this visit that we began to realise the 

_ great development that had taken place in the unknown Chaco 
_ under the protection of Paraguay. There were vast cattle 

_ estanzias (ranches)—one alone had 80,000 animals ; tannin 

factories which supply most of the world’s requirements of 

_ that product; schools, hospitals and churches, being provided 

_ by the companies of these enterprises; the capital is found from 

_ Argentine, North America and British sources. 

During this visit I and the two other soldiers of the Com- 
mission went to the front and saw the Paraguayan army at 
work. It is’ composed of magnificent fighting material. The 
-_- men are mostly a mixture of Spanish and Guarani (Indian) 
_____ blood—and you can’t imagine a much hardier specimen. They 
are simply natural warriors, inured to hardship, brave, un- 
_ complaining, intelligent, imbued with a love of their country 

and a belief in their cause that nothing can shake. An inter- 

esting point is that the superior commanders are French 

trained. The fighting is on modern lines with modern weapons 
_ which are all imported. The trench systems are complete i in 
every detail. 
2= You all know that Great Britain and France almost a year 
ago drew attention to the fact that a war, an unjustifiable 
_ War, was going on in South America between two countries, 
Bolivia and Paraguay, and that neither of these countries 
‘manufactured arms or ammunition, and therefore all im- 

plements of war were being supplied by outside munition- 
_ producing countries. Great Britain and France asked for an 

a Arms Embargo so far as these two belligerent countries were 
é ey “‘ concerned. Unfortunately, not every munition-producing 
country had the legislative authority to enforce an embargo, 

the matter was allowed to drop. However, I am glad to 
a be able to tell you that this vital matter is at this very moment 
es receiving the the special and urgent attention of all governments, 
including that of the United States of America, and that it is 
____ almost certain in a very short time a united and solid peace- 
a insisting fron will be shown to both fighting countries. 

Today ‘Paraguay 8s a country with less than a million 

inkebiiants. Bolivia has ve es of about 3,000,000, of 
pm vhich 90 per cent. are dians. Her army is trained on 
7 . 
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: a War i in the Chaco pee 
= hha a a “By. Brigadier-General A. B. ROBERTSON 


ral Robertson was a | member of the League of Nations Commission which has ac liar ded returned from studying the 
_ Chaco War on the spot 


x} big or how small the oilfields are, but oil certainly exists. 


a 


German lines and is beautifully rat out. The ae 
Indian is not a natural fighter; he is a mountaineer living in 


high altitudes. The plains are strange to him, and itis doubtful = ee 


if he has a great love for his country. His wants are few, he is 
primitive, and all he really wants is to be left alone. But he is a ~ 


sturdy fellow, and with training and education would enge F cass 


good. account of himself. 


All the time we were negotiating with the t two novel 
and by December we had almost bridged the outstanding _ 
differences between the two countries, but then Paraguay had — 
some more victories, and so suddenly increased the gap again 
and we were once more almost back to the point we had 


started from. We reported the situation to the Council of the 


League of Nations, and it asked us to carry on. We did. But 


although we worked hard we made no headway. At last we 
presented the two belligerent countries with a draft treaty, 


which we considered a just and honourable one; both of them 
rejected it. This draft treaty has since been endorsed by the 
Council of the League of Nations. Last week at Geneva the 
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Pamiivas and Bolivian stamps, showing how both countries in 
cluded the Chaco within their own boundaries 


League asked the two countries to reconsider it earnestly. The 
League took further action and asked all governments to put 
an embargo on the supply of arms and munitions to Bolivia 
and Paraguay: In our draft treaty my commission had a clause 
providing for the claims of Paraguay and Bolivia to the Chaco 
to be placed before the International Court of Justice at The 


Hague for a judicial settlement, so that the rights and wrongs © 


of the whole thing might be settled once and for all. 


_ The trouble is that there is absolutely no spirit of compro- 
mise in the Bolivian and Paraguayan. Politically these republics 
are still backward. They belong to the League of Nations; 
they talk a great deal about it; but they overlook the fact that 
the strength of the League depends on its members sticking to 
its Covenant and following its principles. 
aren’t sincere in their actions become a source of weakness to 
the League, hamper its usefulness and damage its prestige. 

But Bolivia and Paraguay are unwilling to submit their 
claims to the International Court of Justice for decision, 
because they aren’t certain that they will get a judgment 
entirely in their favour. Bolivia is prepared to submit her 
claims to arbitration, with reservations. Paraguay, on the 
other hand, demands control over the whole Chaco imme- 
diately, with a vague promise that some time in the future she 
may submit to arbitration certain parts of the Chaco. There 
the matter stands. Neither side will give way, and so the war 
goes on, leaving in its trail bloodshed, misery and waste of 
treasure, all over a matter that can be decided by jurists by an 
examination of title deeds. 


The League is determined to stop this war, and I feel sure 


everyone here will do yaa they can to support it in its efforts. 


Members who — 
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All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
of Tue LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1. The articles in THe LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- 
tions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. 
Yearly Subscription rates (including postage): Home 
and Canada, 17s. 4d.; Overseas and Foreign, 19s. 6d. 
Shorter periods, pro rata. 


Editing Talks 


CCASIONALLY we receive letters from a 
correspondent who is possessed with the idea 


that THE LISTENER, in publishing its selection of 


current broadcast talks, exercises a censorial 


- office and keeps its readers from receiving the full benefit 


of what they hear at the microphone. Since the best way 
to dispel suspicion isto explain the facts, we will take this 
opportunity of reminding our readers what it is that they 
actually receive when they open their copies on Wednes- 


THE ‘LISTENER does not purport, and never has pur- 
ported, to be a complete bulletin of the broadcast spoken 
word. Every week some forty-five talks (not counting 


_readings, but including school broadcasts) find a place in 


the National programme. Since the length of these varies 
from one-quarter to half-an-hour each, a simple calcula- 


- tion will show that it would be a sheer impossibility to 


print in the smallest of type all these talks complete in 
THE LISTENER. Nor would the result be readable. Quite 
apart from its indigestible bulk, such a LISTENER would 
contain a great deal of matter that sounds well enough 
~when spoken at the microphone but looks unsuitable or 
has lost its appeal in cold print. Therefore the talks as 
they appear in THE LISTENER represent a careful selection 
of that part of the spoken word which is worth preserva- 
tion in print. But since the general quality of talks is high, 
and nearly every talk has some interest for some section 
of listeners, the task of selection is bound to be somewhat 
invidious. Usually some talks, the most striking or 
popular, are printed verbatim in our pages. Most of the 
others have to suffer some reduction of length or some 
compression of style, often to their advantage, since the 
written word should naturally be more concise than the 
spoken. The editing of talks for the purpose of securing 
this compression is carried out wherever possible in con- 
sultation with the authors of the talks, exceptions to this 
rule occurring only where talks have been arranged at the 
Jast minute and considerations of space and topicality 
dictate emergency action. 

Naturally there is an editorial aspect as well as an 
author’s aspect in the publication of these talks. A week’s 
programme of talks dotted through seven days of broad- 
casting and listened to selectively by the wireless audience 
bears a very different character from that same collection 
‘of talks when it comes to be presented under the covers of 
a single issue of THE LIsTENER, capable of being scanned 


’ by the eyes of its readers in a few minutes. Overlapping 
‘and repetition which may be virtues in»the course of a 
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in their printed presentation. The arrangement and 
grouping of subjects, the introduction of suitable pictures, 
and the addition of supplementary material either to 
explain the talks or to balance them, are all functions of 


editing without the discharge of which the paper would 
have few regular readers. It must always be annoying for 


one who buys a copy of THE LISTENER to find that it does 
not contain the particular talk or portion of a talk which 
he found specially interesting; but such omissions no 
more imply suppression or mutilation of talks than the 
common practice of editing contributions to any ordinary 


good things which they hear through their loudspeakers. 


Week by Week 


N our correspondence columns this week-Mr. Michael 


‘Roberts. takes up several points in the comparison which 
we made -a fortnight ago between The Atheneum and 
THE LISTENER, arising out of Mr. G. M. Young’s refer- 


ence in Life and Letters. Mr. Roberts denies the supposed — 


possession by the Victorians of ‘a unitary culture’, though he 
admits that ‘the reviewers in The Atheneum could rely on a 
common education, a common: economic interest and a care- 
fully inculcated respect for orthodox opinion in their readers’. 
But this he contends did not amount to a unitary culture. It 


represented rather ‘a common ignorance’, or ‘the opinions of | 


intelligent men toned down to a point of inoffensiveness and 
inanity’. Mr. Roberts rightly condemns the narrowness and 
exclusiveness of Victorian middle-class culture, but is he so 


right in. suggesting that it is no more difficult today than it | 


ever has been to achieve a synthesis of existing knowledge? 


Admittedly ‘the field of knowledge is at all times practically — 
infinite’, and each age makes its own selection of what is 


thought to be important. But this selection may be wider or 
narrower—that is more difficult or less difficult for the intelli- 
gent layman to master and assimilate. To us it certainly seems 
as if culture has now escaped far beyond the narrow limits 


which the Victorian middle class attempted to set for it. The © 


danger today comes from the opposite direction, excessive 
dissipation and frittering away of cultural activity in a vain 
attempt to find quickly fresh standards by which to assess the 
far wider fields of modern culture. We cannot agree with Mr. 
Roberts that it is as easy today for the non-expert to see ‘the 
relation between the diverse branches of knowledge’ as it was 
one, two, or five centuries ago. But if THE LISTENER aims at 
helping the democracy to feel its way through the mass. of 
modern knowledge towards some securer standards of judg- 
ment, this certainly does not mean merely ‘the purveying of 
modern opinion’ to the intelligent middle classes, as Mr. 
Roberts seems to fear. If due allowance is made for the 
diversity of interests, education and: points of view which 
exists among our readers, it will be seen to be natural that THE 
LISTENER should tend to an editorial caution and catholicity of 


content which combine to give an effect of ‘middle’ opinion. - 


‘Middle’ opinion is to be condemned only if it tends to an 


evasion of urgent problems and neglect of new ideas because 


they appear extreme. If ‘middle’ opinion implies the preser- 
vation of the old virtue of tolerance, together with a stimula- 
tion of curiosity about what is new without deliberate ‘neo- 


terising’, then surely Mr. Roberts’ fears are not likely to 


materialise. ; ay te ’ 
* * * 


On June 17 Miss Megan Lloyd George will broadcast an 


appeal on behalf of the Grith Fyrd Camps. During the past 


two years these small ‘pioneer communities’ of young unem- 
ployed men have been successfully conducted through their 
experimental stages. Their records amply demonstrate the 
value of a community existence and of self-supporting con- 


-structional work in meeting the psychological problems of 


unemployment, and it is interesting to note that under the 


‘ : aah Pay eee ae 
week’s broadcast programme of talks require elimination 
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newspaper or journal. To edit is not to censor, but to” 
present. Mistakes may be made, but the process of 
_ editing can only be judged by the resulting product. The ~ 
steady and increasing support given to THE LISTENER by © 
the broadcast audience is a sure sign that we supply them. 
with a fair, representative and readable selection of the 
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Government’s new Unemployment Bill (Clauses 13 and 36) 
provision is made for the establishment of camps with a 
similar aim. Grith Fyrd camps are, of course, voluntary con- 
cerns, the organisation and equipment being provided by 
subscriptions and the maintenance by a pooling of the men’s 
unemployment benefit or transitional payment. Thateconomic- 
ally they are a sound proposition is shown by the fact that the 
capital cost of establishing a permanent camp is only about £7 
per place. Although they clearly offer a valuable alleviation to 
the unemployment problem, their social significance is not 
confined to this. They are valuable for educational purposes 
and they offer a sound preparation for more far-reaching 
schemes of emigration and land settlement. In conditions of 
complete freedom and self-determination—for the direction 
of the camps is left as much as possible to the men themselves 
—latent talents and qualities of character are often discovered, 
where they were least suspected. There is one case on record 
of an East-end ledger clerk, who was found modelling remark- 
able heads out of some clay left over from the construction 


An oven improvised of clay at a Grith Fyrd camp 


ot an oven. Their approach to great social problems like 
unemployment, land settlement and the use of leisure, is thus 
by way of the individual. We are perhaps too prone to 
think of unemployment in terms of its huge statistics. The 
Grith Fyrd camps deal with the problem in easily. under- 
stood human terms, but they also need our practical assistance. 
If the necessary support is forthcoming, one possible develop- 
ment will be the creation of a central clearance camp, in which 
to assess the talents of the men before drafting them to one 
of the district camps. But perhaps the most important direc- 
tion for the movement in the future is that towards land 
settlement. Whatever steps the Government may decide to 
take (and we await Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s projected 
~ report on the subject), it will need to consider the problem of 
preparing intending emigrants. As the Grith Fyrd camps 
already have a method well adapted for this, it is good to find 
them offering to co-operate with any scheme, either govern- 
mental or voluntary, that may be attempted. 

R , * * 


A controversy that was carried on in our correspondence 
columns with some heat and at some length is recalled by the 
article on ‘An Adder Family’ published in this month’s issue 
of The Naturalist. The question was, Do snakes swallow their 
young? The believers could advance the evidence of their own 
‘and other people’s eyes; they could also point to the state- 
ment of the sixteenth-century William Harrison who in his 
Description of the Island of Britain notes that ‘I did see an 
adder once myself . . . out of whose mouth came eleven 
young adders of twelve to thirteen inches in length apiece’. 
But the sceptics refused to take anything as evidence except 
the production of an adder containing the young inside her 
zsophagus, and pointed to the fact that though for some years 
a reward has been offered by The Field to anyone who pro- 
duces such an adder, it has never been successfully claimed. 
Now Miss Gallwey describes in The Naturalist her efforts to 
obtain conclusive proof. ‘Being interested in this question, I 
endeavoured to prove it one way or another, with my. own 
family of adders. Six hours after birth I shook the cage 
violently, in which was the brood, whereupon the mother and 
- babies dashed under the sods at the nearest possible spot to 
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which they were—each one for: itself. However, sometimes 
on going to my pets, instead of darting under the sods, © 
the young darted under the: mother, very quickly. They 
simply disappeared from view and could not be noticed. It 
was all the work of just a second of!two,‘and I must admit at 
first I myself looked, and wondered if I had seen aright. Had 
the young after all gohe into the mouth of the mother? It 
looked very like it, but I was not satisfied to leave it at that. 
I removed the cage bedding very carefully, piece by piece, 
but there was no sign of the brood until at last there was only 
the mother, coiled, in the cage. I looked at her, but could see 
nothing more. Then I lifted her out, and there were all six 
youngsters coiled up under the coils of the mother—abso- 
lutely invisible until then’. And it is this disappearance into 
the mother’s coils, she thinks, that may have been mistaken 


for swallowing. 
x * * 


This is the time of year when flitch trials, at Ilford and West 
Wycombe and other places, are held, and the great name of 
the Dunmow flitch appears in the Press to remind married 
people that a medizval prior took thought for them centuries 
ago, offering so thoroughly practical a reward for a year and 
a day of married life without a hard word. It is a good instance 
of a kind of charity which flourished peculiarly vigorously in 
England, the charity designed to help moral improvement. 
The report of the Royal Commission on Charities in 1835 
recorded an extraordinary range of such bequests, by which 
money was left to encourage church attendance, or matrimony, 
to enable poor people to buy cows, or to earn good reputations 
in domestic service. Such bequests were nearly always confined 
to a particular village. The Victorian -age produced. great 
numbers of people with considerable sums to leave, and the 
large towns where fortunes had been earned often benefited. 
Literary Institutes, Mechanics’ Institutes and similar bodies, 
no less than hospitals, gained greatly from this local patriotism. 
Of late the relief of physical suffering has tended to attract 
legacies to the eclipse of intellectual and cultural institutions. 
Voluntary hospitals are the main objects of English charity. 
It is a great pity that the Victorians with their robust faith in 
progress through education did not make a more thorough job 
of endowing literary and educational schemes which have never 
found the winds so fashionable since. The first enthusiasm, 
before thé State had acknowledged its educational duties, is not 
to be recaptured, but it ought to be remembered when the pros 
and cons of a system of voluntary hospitals are being weighed, 
that the charitable gifts which would be released for a thousand 
other purposes, of a kind not easily carried out except by 
individual gifts and work, would irrigate many very desert 
places. 
* * * 

Our Scottish correspondent writes: The new and united Scot- 
tish National Party issued the other day its manifesto—a 
moderate enough document, which aroused singularly little 
comment. Now the young Nationalists of Glasgow University, 
a stronghold of the movement, incline to dissent from the 
official statement, inasmuch as it has dragged into the limelight 
the vexed question of the Education Act of 1918. All who 
know anything about the inwardness of Scottish life will realise 
at once that this issue is not purely political. That 1918 Act 
is a perpetual red rag to our Protestant purists, since it allowed 
the subsidisation of Roman Catholic schools from the rates 
and still reserved to the Church certain privileges of control. 
The apprehension of the University Nationalists, natural 
enough in a group that in 1931 elected as their Lord Rector 
a Roman Catholic in the person of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
is of an outbreak of anti-Catholic feeling. Politics quite apart, 
the issue is always a difficult one in Scotland. One is always 
conscious of dark passions smouldering under the surface, 
and men will quite openly discuss whether or not Scotland 
could again be roused on a cry of No Popery. It is not without 
significance that several representatives of the austere Scottish 
Protestant League were elected to Glasgow Corporation last 
November, partly on their declared intention to support 
Labour in general, but largely, one fancies, on the strength 
of their appeal to a powerful prejudice. And now the per- 
manent crisis has been rendered acute by the revelation in an 
official report—before the General Assembly of the Church 


‘of ‘Scotland at the moment of writing—that the Roman 


Catholic population has greatly increased during the last few 
years and continues to do so. We shall hear more of the matter. 


~ to Geneva and trying to do it in one day. . 
- not succeed ... and on a narrow Alpine ‘road I 


aa ninety-ninth hairpin bend, and found myself face to face with — 
a large charabanc from, I think it was Wolverhampton: ~ 


women of ours, and from some conversation I had with them 
I realised they were not the people whose second hame is a ° 


England on wheels somewhere in the Tyrol was a portent, ~ 


modern world. One of the most significant of these services — 
_is that which has grown up round the word ‘tourist’. 

Here is the place at which to _acknowledge my debt to 
_ Professor Ogilvie; whose book, The Tourist Movement, is a 
standard work on the subject. Before we get down to details, 
as just hoist i in the following facts: _ 

(a) In 1929, the year before the depression set. in, about 
700,000. visitors came to the United Kingdom and spent 
£223 millions.. —. 4 


t, 


a : year, and they spent between £32 and £33 millions. 

bart. (c) In 1929, American tourists spent £180 millions abroad - 
_  ——sand_-£38 millions were spent by foreign tourists in the U.S.A. - 
a ‘Jn fact at that time the American tourists abroad were spending _ 
eee. about five times as much as their government was receiving _ 
Bt in war debt from Europe; and in those far-off days some people — 
ay were paying war debts. Now I think you will agree that when 
Bee we are dealing with figures of this magnitude we are in touch ° 
ie ‘ _ with something which has very considerable significance as __ 
os an item on the invisible side: ina country’ s balance of Neath 70 - 
“3 : 


‘Another Source’ of National Inéome 


statistics on “this important matter of tourist expenditure are 
o inion of the experts we are particularly guilty i in this matter. 
ane an island we could easily keep very good statistics con- 
- that the Board of Trade in its annual estimate of the balance 


mist calls, ‘That notorious item “Other Sources”. According 


tries, emigrants’ remittances, savings of returning migrants, 


tances, etc., etc., and corresponding payments to foreign 
countries have to be deducted’. It certainly sounds rather a 
Cotixed bag, though I hope that when Dr. Ray Hall, who is the — 
- leading American authority on this subject—and the American 
statistics are the best in this line—said that our item ‘Other 


erring on the side of exaggeration. 

_ At the Cairo Conference of the International Statistical 
Pee secicty 3 in 1927 they had a discussion on the question of these 

tourist statistics, and Professor Ogilvie tantalisingly observes, 
aa ‘It generated more heat than light’. 

_ You may be under the impression that the tourist move- 
‘ment is principally an international affair. This is far from 


migration to and from the seaside, the railway excursions, the 
charabanc tours, the growth of. motor touring and of hiking, 


are all phenomena of much economic significance because of — 
_ tures of the tourist are his transport charges, his hotel bills — 


the 3 year the receipts of the railways from passenger traffic 
eS. exceed those. of a4 pet musts by epost 60° eS cent. 


By Conan STEPHEN KING-HALL 


COUPLE of years ago I was driving from ee 3 
id * 


swung round what seemed to be my nine hundred and ~ 
anyhow it contained twenty or more fellow-countrymen and — 


Continental watering-place. The presence of this little bit of _ 


an omen, a sign of the growing importance of services in the — 


(b) We exported over a otien: tourists during the same 


Le Ra that when Jonah went down to Joppa ‘He’ found a ship going 
= Let us now proceed to some details. First, I am sure reas 
Professor Ogilvie would wish me to tell you that the world 
woefully. poor, and I must further inform you that in the™ 
Our special crime from the statistical point of view is that _ 
_ cerning the tourist traffic i in and out of Great Britain. It is true_ 
of international balance of payments include what The Econo- 


toa former officer of the statistical department this includes. 
Re “Receipts from the sale of second-hand ships to other coun-— 


tourists’ expenditure in the United Kingdom, family remit-_ 


_ Sources’ might be as-much as £50 millions in error, he was 


being the case. The internal tourist movement—the annual 


and the quite remarkable and sudden popularity of ‘ctilising’==. Europe if we are prepared to take the business of cat 
_ the demand they create for services. The three chief expendi-" 
and his expenditure in shops. During the third quarter of is trying to be self-contained as far as possible 


nd national state. : hope I a not get sie troubl 


_ ty 
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‘We have always. tee phtealges upon ‘the fa 
are a race of shopkeepers, but we are also a race of inn- 
“keepers. According to the Ministry of Labour’s rie 
number of workpeople gainfully employed in ‘hotel, ee 
house and club services’ rose from just two ‘hundred and fifty © 
thousand i in June, 1923, to just under four hundred thousand 
in June, 1933. Between 1923 and 1929 the rate | of increase in| 
' the employment in the hotel group was. appreciably fast 
~ than the rate of increase for industry as a: whole. The amount 

of capital invested in hotels in Great Britain is not known. ue 
has been guessed to be about £330 millions. In some. of the 
countries of Europe, especially Austria ; and Switzerland, 
hotel industry is of major importance to the é economic life 
the country, and you. may recollect | that last year the Naz 
_Government exerted great economic pressure ‘upon the | 
- Austrian Government by making it almost impossible for 
- German tourists to spend their holidays i in the Tyrol. $ ee 

Turning » now to the international aspects of the to rist 
traffic, it is worth noting that its existence as an economic factor — 
is referred to in the reign of Charles I when Thomas 
discussing how best to. draw up ‘the Ballance of our forraign 
_ trade, wrote that there were ‘some petty things namely 1 tie: 
expences of travailers’, of which the Customs -oiticers ald 
take no notice. fess iS a egos : Pe 


Jonah t the Tourist 
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‘the tourist traffic must’ Shaye heed cues an n important 1 matt 
from the very earliest times. -Xenophon- in his writings on 
“public finance discusses the economic advantages whic 

Athens in the fourth century B.C. derived from her foreign Ng 
residents and visitors.‘ He recommended ‘that hotels: ‘shouldbe = 
_ built by the State from public funds. You will also remethber — 


' to Tarshish; so he paid the fare thereof and went down into’ ee 
it’. Now T arshish_ was the modern Cadiz at the other end of 
the Mediterranean, and ‘the fact that: Jonah paid the fare* 
suggests-a regular passenger business. Nowadays the value 
of the tourist traffic is so widely recognised that in some 
countris there is a government department in charge of the 
business. In France and in Italy this is the case and in’ cother’ 
countries semi-official associations © fore the” proaee of ag 
tourist traffic receive State assistance, pr pe ets a) 
During the post-War period ‘up to 1931, ‘tourists ‘from the: es 
United ‘Kingdom to’ foreign parts exceeded in- ‘numbers ; 
foreign visitors to our shores. During ‘the past two years the 
circumstances have been exceptional, but leaving aside these: ‘. an 
crisis years and the check eee ‘ensued on our travel abroad, $0955 
appears from the elaborate statistical ‘Analysis. in Professor — 
Ogilvie’s book that from, | say, 1925 to. 1931, our tourists spent f 
about £10 millions a year abroad more than’ the foreign tourists” 
spent in this country. The-statistics show that the average — 
length of visit of a. foreign tourist to Great Britain and a = 
British tourist to foreign parts was twenty-two days, and that 
during this period they each spent about £33- aS mo 


“ve 


Could Britain Become the ‘Playground of Europe’? ¢ A 


If we are to apply to ‘the tourist business the ‘prevailing — 
policies of economic nationalism, then in order to getridof this. — 
debit balance of £10 millions a year we should make the taskof: ~ 
leaving our shores even more unpleasant than it already is if Ce 
there is a south-west gale blowing in the channel, butI venture 
to suggest that the preferable policy is to take such action as” 
may be possible to lure the foreigner to our shores. We have 
scenery second to none and there is no particular reason that 
I can see why we should not become the playgroun 


the foreigner more seriously than is at present the case. 
further considerations arise. As we have often had oc 
remark in these talks, we are now living in times when ev 


things which no tariff can produce within the fro 


< 


-landscap 
_ change of diet, all such things are of the character of amenities 


first point. 


if I say that winter sport conditions will never be 
trong suit. On the other hand the Dutch might find the © 
_ moors in September a pleasing contrast-to their own flat 


Scenery, national habits and customs, antiquities, 


which defy the efforts of the isolationists and can only be 
enjoyed to the full through international travel. That is the 
he second is that at a time in the history of man 
when the national states are beginning once again to look sus- 


___ piciously at each other and to contemplate retiring into armed 


camps, the more the ordinary citizen can realise that his 
national civilisation is on the cultural and pleasure side a 
part of the whole civilisation of man, the sooner a solid founda- 
tion will be created on which to build up an enduring structure 


urist 
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1860, it was decided to abolish passports between Frarce and 
England. Commenting on this decision, The Times of that date 
wrote as follows: 


The passport system was a standing annoyance to British 

subjects in France. It involved two things which Englishmen 
detest most . . . vexatious stoppages for the sake of small 
exactions and constant liability to official interference. .. . 
The probabilities are that other governments will one by one 
abandon the absurd restrictions which have thus been abolished 
by France. 
I know that it is not very easy to obtain agreement upon 
anything nowadays at an international conference, but I 
cannot help thinking that the relaxation of restriction on 
tourist traffic would be a purpose which would command a 
widespread measure of support. As the immortal Dr. Johnson 
observed: “The use of travelling is to regulate imagination by 
reality, and instead of thinking how things may be to see them 
as they are’, 


= 
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- And remember, all this was quite voluntary work. 


Time to Spare! 


f Je agi Making Life Bearable ee 3 


By W. O'NEILL = der oe Reed FE 


‘as a sleepy cathedral town. Perhaps you don’t realise 
—Mthat there are big up-to-date industries in this city, em- 
ploying men famous for their skill. But like other cities, 
Lincoln has been hit hard with unemployment. There are 


five thousand of us out of work. ’m married and have six ~ 


children, the eldest being 13. Barring an odd week or two, I 
haven’t had a regular job for the last four years. I get 35s. 3d. 
transitional benefit. Lack of money is not the only thing that — 

makes it hard for an unemployed man, but the curse of all 
the days that have somehow got to be spent. That makes one’s 
life doubly miserable. 

I was a metal turner—and that’s a skilled job that needs 
seven years’ apprenticeship. It’s a trade I’m proud of, but it 
has been hit more by technical improvements than almost any 
other. New methods make it possible for semi-skilled men to 
do the work we did, for less wages. I hope there may come a 
time when our skill may be wanted again. Our parents sacri- 
ficed a good deal to give us our apprenticeship—for instance, 
I only got 5s. a week to take home when I was 16. Is there 
any good in my making a sacrifice to enable my children to 
learn a trade, if they are going to experience the same diffi- 


; culty i in finding jobs as I have had? They may be better off in 


just trusting to luck. 
When I first fell out of work through the firm shutting 
down, my first feeling was that I at least wouldn’t be out of a 


job long. I used to think that when another man lost his job © 


there must be something wrong with him. I thought I had 
qualities which would save me from prolonged unemployment. 
Unfortunately I was soon disillusioned. It is often luck rather 
than ability that counts. One sees better men than oneself 
out of work. 

Seeing there was no chance in getting back to my trade I 
took any job that came along, and found out to my cost that 
when one did get an opportunity to get back to one’s trade, 
the fact of this casual employment counted against one.. The- 
question they’ always ask one is, ‘What was. your last job?’ 
and as soon as you tell em, ‘Navvying’, they immediately 


_ tell you you would be no use to them. One gets fed up some- 


times looking for a job. What makes it worse is when there is 
a job going, anything up to twelve are sent off for it. That 


_ means eleven of us are disappointed, and when this happens 
over and over again, one gets real fed up. We feel we’ve got — 


in our hands and ought to be wanted, instead of having 


to keep begging for a job. And every day we know this skill» 


gets less, and when we do get a job we may find we aren’t 


_ quick enough for modern requirements. We may not even~ 


know the new machinery, and the longer we’re out the more 


_ desperate it becomes. I think one thing that would help is to 


shorten hours and so help to share the work that is available. 
I certainly think overtime should be abolished, so as to ee 
some of us a chance. 


I told you what a curse this ‘Time to Spare’ can be. We are. 


trying to get over it in various ways. Some of us in Lincoln 


are getting over it by starting what we’ve called ‘The People’s — 


Service Club’. I was one of the original members. We felt we, 
had all this time on our hands—surely we could find some-. 
thing useful to do. The first thing we found was that the’ 
old sick people in the local Poor Law Institute needed bed-' 
rests: our group promised to try and make them. We borrowed 


the school carpentry shop which the children used during the’ 
_ day, and made the bed-rests in the evening. This was only a’ 


small beginning. We started boot-repairing after that—for’ 
-mending the boots of all the children of the unemployed. 
We’ve now managed to mend fifteen thousand pairs uP child- 
ren’s boots. We are averaging eighty pairs a week now—and. 
that keeps many of us busy. That’s only part. We helped to 
start a voluntary nursery school for the children of the unem- 
ployed. This couldn’t have started had it not been for the 


equipment which we made for it. In fact, we made all the. a6 so. My vision in.regard to the first class is that their. period » 


. of unemployment should be made an asset to themselves and — 


equipment. Then there’s an’ orphanage we helped to equip. 


eins one of the most useful developments of help given 


to 


{OME of you may think of Lincoln, where I come from, 7 


by the unemployed of one town to another, was when our Club 
made a set of swings for a mining village in the Rhondda 
Valley. We’ve equipped a machine-shop where we make all 
kinds of things besides swings, and can repair our own house-. 
hold things when they break or wear out—like mangles and 
kettles. We also have a communal garden of about three 
acres. This Club of ours has been a tremendous stimulus 


to us. I don’t know what I would have been like if I. had no. 


other interests and only walked round the streets. The Club’ 


prevents us from forgetting workshop life. It makes us feel 


less apart from other people. 
There are some people who feel these Clubs exploit the 
unemployed, and take work from other people—tradesmen' 


and such-like. Well,.as far as our Club is concerned, this is not — 


so. I’m a trade unionist, and so are many of us in the Club, | 


and we watch this pretty carefully. We never make anything to 


give away which would otherwise be bought in the ordinary 


way. In fact, local tradespeople have been very friendly to us.’ E 
Our fundamental aim is to assist the aged, infirm, invalids and 


children with such things as: bed-rests, ‘toys, cupboards and: 


other things which we know they can’t afford themselves. We — 


don’t want to compete with regular industry in any way. 
Don’t think we don’t get preere out of all this voluntary’ 
work. When we make things for people we always deliver them 


ourselves. It makes us get to know them. Once we went down’ 


to a children’s asylum with toys we had made—the children’ 
had never had toys before. The doctor told us what toys were 
best for them. It was grand to see the children as happy as 


anything over the toys. Sometimes we hear of individuals— 


sick old-age pensioners, or lonely old people with no friends, 
needing something we can make for them. It isn’t only 


_ getting the thing that seems to please them but that someone 
- has cared enough to get into touch with them. 


Don’t think that these Clubs will solve the problem. They 
won't. They aren’t meant to. Don’t think because we give a 
child a toy it satisfies all its wants. Life’s still a struggle, with- 


‘out much hope. We still go hungry. One wonders whether . 


one’s children will have to go through the same as we’re going 
through. Let’s hope before then something will be done—and 
it needs doing pretty quick. You can’t expect us to wait and © 
grin and bear it for ever. But, at any rate, the Club is mean- 
while doing what i it can to make our ‘Time to SEStC carey 


At the end of ae O’Neill’s talk, Miss Alice Cameron, Founder 
of the People’s Service Club at Lincoln, said: —To those of you 
who have heard Mr. O’Neill and would like to help unemployed 
in your district to do the things which he describes, may I offer 
one or two hints from an experience stretching over seven years? 


’ First do get in touch with the people who are worst hit—those 
who have lapsed into despair and depression after years of un~ — 


employment. It may take time and patience to win their confid- 


- ence, but remember first how long has been their ex yerience of | 


neglect and loneliness—the effects of these can’ tc eina 
day—and second, make sure that the. difficulty in getting to 
know them is not due to something wrong in your attitude. 


~~ Find some activity which appeals to them and which is 


capable of various developments. I have found that play-reading 
beginning with such simple things as the Trial Scene from the - 


_ Pickwick Papers—appealed to most people. Don’t be too ambi-- 


tious at first, but gradually . enlarge your scope. Give perform. - 
ances not to raise money, but free to the other unemployed . 


_ people or to the inmates o institutions or other groups of people - 


who will « enjoy it. As for the other forms of service mentioned ° 
by Mr. O’Neill, I suggest that you try to bring togethér groups” 
of unemployed whether already organised or not, and those: 


people who. are interested in voluntary. institutions, such. as” 


orphanages, nursery schools, or again lonely invalids who need - 
comforts which they can’t afford. Find out tentatively just what. 
kind of needs unemployed men like to work for—and under 
what conditions—and then help them as far as. they want help 
in obtaining materials, tools, etc. ~~ 

There are two classes of unemployed, we are told—those who > 
will in time return to regular industry and those who‘will never 


their pia It should be a period of refreshment, growth and 
(Continued at foot of page 908) 
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ot Fortnight * in » Germany 
By Lieut. -Colonel SIR ARNOLD WILSON — 


: IONDITIONS in Germany are much better than a sense of proportion; we can do more ys setting a goo¢ 
when I was last there four years ago. There hasbeena example than by preaching—and there are things 
vast release of forces long pent up; the new spirithas Germany that we should do well to study, adapt, and a 
assumed many forms, not all of them good, but I have The Revolution which brought Hitler into office was almost 
found on all sides fresh faith in the future, and a firm resolve bloodless, but it has left hidden scars. On one side were Com- 
to save the State by personal service and self-sacrifice. This is munists; on the other, National Socialists. The losers co 
true of men and women, young and old, in every walk of life— expect no mercy. from the winners; the National Socia 
and I have spent many hours with working men and students, knew, from events in Russia, what to expect. Civil War we 
as well as with leading men in industry and politics. avoided by putting the Communist leaders in Concentration — 
The gospel, not of leisure, but of more and harder work, is Camps, the biggest of which, at Dachau, I visited last week. 
being preached and practised. Unemployment has been Prisoners in a regular gaol do not fear and are not feared by 
reduced by half in the last eighteen months. Young people in the warders. But between the losing and winning side in a civil — 
every walk of life have responded to Hitler’s call with amazing ~ war there is hatred and fear. It was so in America after the Be . 
enthusiasm. Young women of good education are spending Civil oe in gs: in 1919, in ar and 1 not nie oe in : a 
six months in settlements on the land, working with their 
hands, helping smallholders, repairing men’s clothes and 
showing that national unity is a fact. I talked to many | of them, = A blame but to cry to a oH Foren oreusuted F pubes 
good-looking, healthy and proud. _ demonstrations, boycotts, pinpricks in the press—these harden 
To provide employment for men long idle, public pores the heart, and strengthen the position of those whose acts are’ Age 
are being started on a great scale, by private enterprise as well condemned. Let these happenings be a warning to those in = 
- as by the Government. Two hundred and fifty thousand men, this country, be they followers of Sir Stafford Cripps or Sir 
housed in well warmed, well lighted buildings, all over the Oswald Mosley, who talk lightly of the use of force, and of the | 
country, are making new roads, draining land and planting exercise in the name of efficiency of autocratic power. . " 
forests. Men from 18 to 25 years of age go to these camps for - Germany is tied to, and handicapped by, a Jong chain ofa hia 
twelve months. Some have had nothing to do for long periods, _ past events, forged by other hands. Power today isin the hands _ 
some have handed over their jobs to older married men. They _ of determined men who have risked all, and suffered much, to. 
give up their unemployment benefit, and in return are well restore the national spirit, broken by the War, and national 
housed and well fed, clothed free and given 2s. 6d. a week unity, rent by Communism. I have met many of these men. i 
Be asc oney. They. work hard for thirty-six hours a week, They are alive to the need for a unity greater even than that — 
with four hours’ drill, two or three lectures, and football or © which the nation now enjoys. They have behind them the — 
games of some sort. Attendance i is, at present, voluntary for _ enthusiasm of youth, and the support of nearly all older men. 
therankand file, and compulsory for students, who cannot geta - - They will pursue their policy, doubtless with many changes, 
_ degree or any sort of job under Government unless they fare _ at whatever sacrifice. The time has not yet come when they 
done six months in one of these camps. The idea is to enable _ will abandon the fiery torch for colder and clearer lights. — 
one-half of the nation to know how the other half lives, to The economic situation is serious, and every German 
' carry into civil life the idea of national service, and to raise the — knows i it: Germany cannot be entirely independent ofimported 
physical standard of the whole nation, in the belief that skill, , wool, oils” and rubber, for example. Fo.- ; 
ee sense and good citizenship | go hand-in-hand with bodily ete imports Germany must export, and depreciated currencies 
fitness. - ~ and other obstacles are in the way. But the nation is confident — 
Of discipline I have seen much, of cuiearete very little: that Hitler will see them through: they are united, and unity is 
~ those who talk loudest about war get more attention abroad _ strength. Germans have not forgotten’ their lost Colonies: I see 
than in Germany. I believe Hitler and his people to be maps of the world showing them set up in every public place, 
genuinely devoted to the cause of peace, but not at the cost in schools and elsewhere, with inscriptions below reminding 
of their national self-respect. Herr Hitler is a Socialist, but he’ all who read that tropical products are today a necessity. But — 
is first and foremost a Nationalist. Both sides of his policy this problem is not today in the foreground, and the progress 
commend themselves to the vast majority of working men, | of science may reduce its wEBeHCY, or relegate it to ‘the back~— 
and to those earning less than £10 a week, who have found _ eons 
in his movement an opportunity for service and self-expression’ «I have seen ‘Gera youth displaying, in Work. au seat 
which they hitherto lacked. They want action for its own sake, - cnerey-and a burning flame of patriotism which, because it is — ¥. 
and are getting it. He was good enough to receive me; no wholly unselfish, is wholly good. Great dynamic forces | have 
statesman I have met has left on my mind a stronger impres-. been. created, even greater forces ar2 in reserve. I believe, I 
sion of single-mindedness and power. He is, in German eyes, repeat, that the present temper of the people—and I have come — 
the embodiment of the German spirit, on the threshold of new __ into close touch with the Brown Army—is peaceful. They re- 
life and hope. He has a passionate belief in the virtue of the joice to know that they are again a United Nation—able to Took 
race. He has introduced compulsory sterilisation of those who, _ the world in the face. Our task is to do what we can to’ make it 
by reason of inherited or other disease, are unfit to have child- easier for them, having looked their Seighbetney in the face, to ja 
ren, the burden of maintaining whom almost from birth shake hands with aoa 
___ would fall upon the nation; special grants.are given to enable 
_ young couples who are in all respects healthy to marry, and 
oh ae are family ee The policy is 2 pase sd popular. sae aa, Makin g Life‘ Bearable 
__ Fifty years must pass before the results can be judged. I have 
* oA no Geibt that the verdict will be favourable. Meanwhile the : Continued f rom p Be 906), 
brutality with which the new racial policy is, on occasions, 


applied to Jews, and to those with Jewish blood in their veins, — satisfactory level by the community and rend :rin, 
is causing great hardship to some. This will, I believe, pass, freely and with Scuinat capacity an forts of pee 
_ and when it has passed, the world and Germany will breathe — and so raising the whole civilisation of the working 
_ more easily. There is real goodwill towards England, who can, level hitherto unknown. There are now some F 
in her own way, influence, as can no other nation, the modes_ clubs in this’country. More are wanted, and oe that exi 


of expression, in particular cases, of the national policy, but ¢¢d your support. Can you not get into touch 
; your district and find out what you can do 1 
only if we first understand and sympathise, remembering want to know more about the Lincoln Club i 


4 i _ that the worst that nas happened is a trifle compared with the Gye on the same lines, or perhaps get ; 
oe a long-drawn-out miseries inflicted on millions in Russia ‘and some of these ideas of Ltieedeh Present : 
2 aos in Pare not long ag0.. The best ae we can do i is to retain c/o the B. z C-—and I will do what I c 
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broadening Ofte inter: stin life. As for the second class, what ameg. 
nificent body of men they might become!—maintained on a 


an 
~ 
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,to the left. The typical Somerset landscape 
is quite unlike any other county. I always 
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The Fosse Way 


. ' By G. M. BOUMPHREY 


CHOSE the Fosse Way as the second of my tours 
because it draws such a useful sort of half-way line both 
across England and across the story of the Roman con- 
quest of Britain. And then, it is an amazing road in itself: 

over 200 miles long and practically dead straight from end to 
end. It runs from Axminster to Lincoln, and never gets more 
than. six miles off a straight line drawn between the two. 
There is a little uncertainty as to where it went 
southwards after Axminster, but I think the 
general opinion now is that it ran straight on 
towards Seaton in Devonshire, or rather, to 
Colyton, two miles. up the Axe, which. was a 
good port until the river silted up. The road 
from Axminster to Exeter was probably a con- 
tinuation of the Dorchester road, which I traced 
as far as Eggardun last week. The first few 
miles out of Axminster. are rather dull—along 
a main road which has blotted out all trace of 
the original Fosse Way except in one placea mile 
out of the town at Weycroft where a very small 
section can be seen just to the west of the rail- 
way line. Now, Weycroft used to be called Strat- 
ford, and whenever you come across the word 
‘strat’ or ‘street’ in a place-mame you can be 
sure there was.a Roman road because ‘strata’ 
was the short form ‘via-strata’ or ‘paved street’ 
in Latin. The modern road I took crosses the 
river Axe at Stratford (or Weycroft) and then on 
to Perry Street. Soon after the road begins to 
climb gradually up the right hand side of a val- 
ley, with Chard coming into view . across 


(below) near Croft, Leicestershire 


think of it as dappled with little round trees in the way 
that a summer sky is sometimes dappled with little round 
clouds. They’re not so little, really; but one gets such great 
views across the country there and the trees are everywhere, 
dotted along hedges, stream and skylines—the very scale of 
the view makes them seem small. A great many of them are 
oaks, which meant that, on this particular morning, they 
weren’t fully out. So that Somerset seemed rather backward 


_ compared with Dorset, where here are more beeches. But the 


roadside banks made up for it: primroses, bluebells, a few wild 
geraniums and occasionally ferns uncurling through the rich 
grass made them as gay as you could want. My road presently 


Contrasting stretches of the Fosse Way—(above) at Long Newnton, near Tetbury; 


began to climb more steeply and then bore leftin a way I couldn’t 
believe the Fosse had done. Just after a triangular green called 
White Down (or properly St. Whyte’s Down, where an ancient 
fair used to be held) just past there, we got back on to the 
proper line, and there was the Fosse coming along the bound- 
ary of Cricket Park—a broad raised bank running through a 
belt-of enormous beeches. Presently these beeches crossed the 

road and became 
| amagnificent 

avenue, and at 
the end of this 
I found myself 
on Windwhistle 
Hill. Here, on a 
clear day, one 
can see north 
and south from 
sea to Bristol 
Channel, but the 
slight mistiness 
which promised 
me good weather 
made me pay 
for it by robbing 
me of some of 
the view. Along 
the crest of the 
hill the Fosse 
Way bends 
slightly to the 
east and then 
plunges down 
steeply past a 
smithy to Chil- 
lington and Hin- 
ton Park. 


And now it 
does something 
which I have 
never seen a 
Roman road do 
before and 
which J. can’t 

explain: it drops below the level of the 
surrounding country until it is a narrow 
cutting at least 30 feet deep and so it runs 
for two miles or so, almost to Overstratton 
(notice the name again). In one place it is 
joined on the left by what was perhaps a 
branch road from Exeter—this is also in a 
cutting. Now I know that the soil and the 
rock under itare softat this place, but I can’t 
believe that wear alone has sunk the road as 
deep as that. The level in the sunk way is 
no better than that on the surface. The 
only suggestion I can make is that the road 
was perhaps deepened by smugglers who 
used to work in those parts and who may 
have preferred to keep out of sight. But it’s 
- onlya suggestion—and probably a poor one. 
Overstratton is a pleasant little place and | 
never want to see anything lovelier than the apple blossom 
against the Somersetshire stone of the cottages. But not far away 
what I take to be a row of council houses, built of hideous red 
brick, scream loudly to the sky in a district where everything else 
is of stone. One of the disadvantages of this tour is that as well 
as seeing so many beautiful places one sees how badly they are 
being treated. I hold my breath whenever I approach any love- 
ly little town or village, knowing that in all probability some- 
where on the outskirts will be a row of council houses, all, 
apparently, made in the same mould—unmistakably council 
houses—and, as a rule, built of materials that clash violently 
with the rest of the district. It isn’t just because they had to be 


Photographs: Will F, Taylor 


doubt serve to warn other children against playing on the para- 


pet. It is a touching thought—but if you look at the ‘children’ 
closely, you see that except for their height they look very un- 
childlike—even for their time (and the carving is evidently 
several hundred years old). Then, when you are told that in 


1633 Thomas Gerrard, describing the chapel at Stoke-sub- 
Hamdon a mile or two away, mentions the effigies of the 


founder and his wife who repose in stone on a stone pillow— 


you look again. There is what’s left of the pillow. The children . 


aren’t children at all—and they weren’t drowned in the river. 
It is the pious founder and his wife—broken off at the knees! 


Through Cowslips and Buttercups 


From Petherton Bridge to Ilchester, five miles on, the 


Fosse Way is lost in the main road—which incidentally points. 
straight back to Windwhistle Hill, thirteen miles back. The | 


country is low and flat on either side, and I noticed how much 
more lush it was becoming: the grass greener and longer: 
the oaks gradually giving place to elms and lines of willow 
marking the course of brooks. A mile or so to the east a great 
many Roman-British relics have been found on Hamdon Hill, 


and round about—and they are now to be seen in the museum 
' at Taunton, together with some stone and lead Roman coffins 
- which have been discovered quite recently near the Fosse 


Way in Ilchester. In Ilchester the Fosse bends a few points 
towards the north, and it also crosses another Roman road 
which runs from Dorchester towards Charterhouse in the 
Mendips, where the Romans had big lead mines. After that 
it goes dead straight for four miles, the modern road on top 
of it. My own way was gladdened by fields and fields of cow- 


~ slips on either hand. And then at Babcary the modern road 
swung away for no apparent reason to the left and came. 
back half-a-mile later—but that half-mile gave me a very 


pleasant walk along a grass-grown lane between elms and 


- hazels—a lane that I shared with innumerable rabbits. 


It was about here that I first noticed hills looming up 
ahead—a change after the flat low-lying country I had been 
_crossing. Six miles took me to the foot of Wraxall hill, a steep 
climb, which puts a curve in the modern road, but at the top 


_ I noticed the Fosse coming in on the right as a pack-horse 
- trail through trees and bushes. It is a big hill and the views 


from the top would be wonderful on a clearer day. Going 
down Pye Hill the other side, I followed the Fosse, which is 
now a lane, though judging from the traces of causeway at 


the sides it must once have been very wide indeed. From just. 


at the top the Romans evidently aimed the line of the Fosse 
straight at Beacon Hill, five and a half miles ahead. As I made 
my way along the valley it was curious to note that there were 
no more cowslips to be seen: instead the grass was almost hid- 
den by buttercups, and in one field I saw an old woman 
picking dandelions—no doubt for dandelion wine. 
Through Street on the Fosse I went on up Beard Hill, passing 
the best farm buildings I have ever seen—built in stone on 
three sides of a courtyard and beautifully proportioned. And 
then came a public-house called Cannard’s Grave. The place 
-has been called that for 200 years at least, and there are still 


__ stories of Cannard, though no trace of his grave that I could 


see. He was a highwayman who was hanged there; or he was 
a smuggler who gave his confederates away or got too rich 
and was killed by them; or he was the innkeeper there and 


_ used to murder travellers for what they carried. You see there’s 


no lack of variety. From my point of view his grave was wel- 
come because it took the main road away from me for several 
miles. Three miles ahead Beacon Hill towered, nearly 1000 
feet above sea level. Down a small road into Charlton, down 


another past a brewery and I was left on a grassy lane between _ 


stone walls and trees, climbing straight on for the summit a 


stand on Beacon Hill today and realise how important a place ~ 
it must have been in the past. = Seine Pies, 
On Beacon Hill ae ee 
_ Right across England at. its widest part runs a stretch of 
high country—the North Downs, the Hampshire Downs, 


Salisbury Plain, the Black Down Hills, Dartmoor and Corn- of 


wall; and along this from end to end, from Dover to Marazion, 


y 


runs the oldest road in Britain, the Harrow Way. Branching ~ : 


from this at Old Sarum another very very old road runs along 
the crest of the Mendip Hills to the Bristol Channel, where 
Weston Bay and the mouth of the Axe gave an easy crossing. 
to Cardiff or Barry. It is on Beacon Hill that this old road 
crosses the Fosse Way. I stood there and tried to imagine how 
busy a place it must have been in Roman days—travellers 
going north and south met those going east and west or the 
waggons with lead from the Imperial Mines. Or earlier still, 
when its bank and ditch were being dug (and Maesbury Camp, 


a mile to the west), or when the round barrows were being _ 
made. Even in 1790 it had a certain importance, for there was _ 


a stone on top of it high enough to be used as a guide by 
ships at sea. The base of the stone is still there, but it is a bare 
six feet high—no doubt the top half made a useful gatepost 
for someone. Beacon Hill is-a quiet enough spot today: a 
plantation of trees on the top surrounded by acres of bramble 
and bracken, the most exciting thing a notice to say that if you 
leave the road when they are using the rifle range below you 
may get shot. I left by a grassy lane between hedges which 
ran straight for a while and then suddenly went round three 
sides of a rectangle — for no reason that I could see—until I 


got to the end of the third side and saw that a spring had 


broken out on the original line of the Fosse and washed away 


the ground to a depth of fifteen or twenty feet. And so past — 


Stratton Common to Stratton-on-the-Fosse (notice how the 
names persist). Once the direct line was again blocked by a 
house and garden, and through Nettlebridge Valley, which is 
steep, the Fosse seems to have taken a line about half-way 
between the wide curve of the modern road and the bee-line 
of an older lane. In a farm lane, just before the valley, too, I 
came across some stones which seem to be part of the original 


Roman paving, and was told that others had only been takenup | 


quite lately; and in Stretton, when they were laying a pipe 
across the road recently, they came across the old surface. — 

It was rather a shock, after the lovely country I had been 
through, to come to Radstock with its collieries. At any other 
time it would probably have seemed very pleasant for an in- 
dustrial place. But I hurried through it, glad that the remains 
of the Fosse cut straight through a quiet and comparatively 
unbuilt part of it, while the main road curved right away. I took 
a footpath behind a chapel and past some hen-runs—a good 


_ causeway still showing in places—over a road and under a rail- 


way—then up a steep hill on a pack-horse trail, over the to 
and down until the direct line was blocked by a cottage—which 
is said to be the only freehold in the village—and so into a lane 
at Clandown and on to the main road again. I was now only six 
miles away from Bath, and I don’t think there’s any need to 
describe them in detail. The only really striking thing was the 
straight line taken by the Fosse up out of the Cam valley at 
Dunkerton, a nice little lane which cut across the wide curve of 
the main road, joining it at the top; and then, on the other side, 
the old Fosse showed very plainly as a raised green causeway, 
still holding its line. On the boundary of Bath, the line of 
the Wansdyke crosses that of the Fosse. This, like the Bokerley 
Dyke, was found to be either Roman or post-Roman work and 
was probably dug as a defence against the Saxons. But it is not 
a very imposing sight and anyone could be excused for mis- 
taking it for a ditch. I would rather forget the approach to 
Bath from that point, through masses of unpleasant newly- 
built houses, quite unworthy of what the city should stand for 
in architecture. ‘ 


The Hot Springs of Bath ale 
As a Roman-British town Bath was unique: its life simply 


i 
‘ 


centred round the hot springs and round the temple to the 


goddess there. With their usual broadmindedness the Romans 


— 
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c place iAgue Sulis. Tt was a 
twenty three acres. No trace of the wall is left; but the baths 


was put up the footings of 2 an old Sebel ee were found — 
_ - are still there, wonderfully well preserved—the only place in | 


which probably dated back to Roman times. The Avon he 


country where one can really get some idea of what Roman 
civil architecture looked like. All that remains of the temple i is 


from the top to say goodbye to Bath as it sat there sleek and 


runs through an entrancing little valley perhaps a hundr 


yards wide, with big elms in it, just beginning to show some- 


hown in the Baths museum: a Corinthian capital, bits of the _ thing like their deep summer shadows—and loud with rooks9 : 
cornice, and enough of a pediment for a very good reconstruc- and wood-pigeons. Along the water edge were kingcups: and: “eeu 
i. tion to have been made. The most striking thing is the round the spears of flag-leaves thrusting up. A perfect place to cat ae 
stone shield with a Gorgon’ s head carved on it. There is noth- lunch and watch the trout below the bridge. Just the otherside 
19 , ing classical about this; it is obviously the work of a Celt, and were found Roman foundations and tessellated pavements, - yess 
meee he his given the Gorgon a beard and a remarkably savage which are marked on the map Mutuantonis. I believe thereis ri 
a é, expression. As a special favour I was allowed to see the actual something still to be seen there, but I couldn’t find it. = 
___ hot springs of Bath gushing out of the grounds. Two great Across the Malmesbury-Bristol road the Fosse continues in — 
bronze doors were unlocked ‘and thrown open—a cloud of much the same way, often sixty feet broad, sometimes raised 
_ steam puffed out—and there was a cavern with a Roman wall above the fields on either side, and dead straight uphill and — 
"across it. Through : an arch I could see the innermost mystery down. A mile on, a station of some water company—the PEE 
of Bath, the hot medicinal waters welling up through the sand. Gloucestershire I think—might be taken as a model of how to 229 
‘It was most impressive. It really is a mystery, too, because no- design an industrial building for the country. It isin no way ——~ 
Re: one knows where the water comes from. There haseven been romantic and yet, though relatively new, doesn’t jar in thea 
a quite serious suggestion lately that it may be new water— slightest. Two miles ahead another branch of the Avon is’ 
i; a3 specially made out of hydrogen and oxygen and whatever else crossed by a little bridge which is evidently very old and looks = 
oe, 1S in it deep down in the earth. At any rate, ‘droughts have no as though it was made for pack-horses, but I haven’t been able _ 
=o = effect on it, the flow never varies, the height never varies and to discover anything of its history. ; i 
___ the temperature never varies. But I must leave the rest of Bath 
eee: _ to the guidebooks and get out on the Fosse Way again. And I Where the Thames Begins 
os, shan’ t bother about the actual course taken _ by the road through Over the Malmesbury-Tetbury road, and three miles ahead, oy 
ioe ‘the valley, about which there are arguments. I picked it up <t’ comes yet another Fosse Gate; and here is to be seen the yeryo7. eee 
er the foot of the steep climbs to Bannerdown and looked back first water of the Thames. I live by the Thames. I went to 


steaming (or was it, perhaps, only smoke?) with the hills all round 
it. Three miles out on the left is what might be taken for a 
genuine cromlech. But it is really the Three Shire Stones, 


marking the place where Somerset, Gloucester and Wiltshire 
meet, and the present stones only date from 1858. Across 


Duncombe Bottom, a steep little valley with lovely woods all 


school by it, and rowed on it, end I know most of its length to 
Oxford and further—and so [ found something of a thrill in 
looking at the tiny stream scarcely a foot wide, and almost 


hidden by reeds, and thinking of all that would happen to it | 


later. No doubt a spring gushing from a rock would be a more 
exciting source for so famous a river, but this quiet beginning 


in a meadow seemed even better when one remembered the | 


¢ round, the Fosse must surely have curved a little; but itis hard tranquil reaches further down. sf 
___ to trace anything today, and so I followed the modern road . Another two miles—in parts of it the Fosse banked up four 4 
se actoss the Bristol-Chippenham road and on between Upper feet high and more—brought me to Culkerton Down Wood, : 
____ and North Wraxall. On the high ground a mile from the main which seemed to be almost floating in bluebells, and then at * 
im road the Fosse Way sets its line dead. straight—except for Jackaments Bottom, the sixteen-and-a-half miles of straight 2 
‘Y one or two momentary wobbles in steep places—for Jacka- ine ended and there remained just over four miles of Class A oi 
____mants Bottom, sixteen-and-a-half miles ahead. Also, to my modern road into Cirencester, also straight, as the old Fosse * 
a delight, it became less and less like a road and more and more Way under it was, no doubt, but set slightly to the east from ¥ 
a like a Jane, and hardly that in places. It was metalled for the previous line. It was a pleasant enough road as main roads ss 
about three miles more, but it became more and more beau- go, but from the walker’s point of view it could not stand com- <o3 
2 tiful. It ducked down through a little valley by Nettleton parison with the ten miles of Fosse I had shared only with the Sk: 

ce Shrub, where traces of a Roman posting station have been birds and rabbits, and perhaps a gypsy or two. A mile along it , 
_ found—about ten miles from Bath, the usual distance. A mile I passed the official source of the Thames at Thames Head 

_ further on it did the same in another little valley even more Bridge, but I prefer to think of it as starting near Fosse Bridge, 
E lovely—with a brook making the best of all noises over a little four miles back, flowing through Swill Brook and becoming 

sy sluice, and between the two in a field on the left, bright with the Thames proper at Ashton Keynes. And so I came to a2: 
es, *: buttercups, I passed a. cromlech. ee - Cirencester or Corinium, nearly half-way along the two hun- i ean 
B32 ™ og dred miles of the Fosse Way. a 
: Sixty Feet Wide | 
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At Salutation Gate an old milestone on the coach road re- 
minded me that Hyde Park Corner was a long way away, and in 
half-a-mile, by the old Toll House at Fosse Gate, the Fosse got 
_ tired of being a road and turned into a grass-covered lane. 
When. I say ag I may be giving rather the wrong impression: 


‘ there with Be of bluebells. In one ace a little stream was 


. bridged by a great flat stone which looked as though it might 
_ have had an interesting history if only one could get at it. A 


ys mile from Fosse Gate a country road joined us for a time, then 


turned off for Alderton, leaving a metalled surface which also 
turned away to Norton in a mile or so, The Fosse was still wide 


_ happen for ten miles or so—and where it turned off a most un- 
’ Fosse-like track led straight ahead through a field. 


a hes, I carried along it, knowing the direction was right and, com- 
ing out on a road again, saw the green Fosse Way stretching. 


straight ahead. once more between widely set stone walls. 
These end—one of them with an appk tree in full. blossom, 


eee set. off. srainst the - grey stone and with a light blue 


Poem 


Our hunting fathers told the story 
‘Of the sadness of the creatures, 

Pitied the limits and the lack | 
Set in their finished features; 

Saw in the lion’s intolerant look, 

Behind the quarry’s dying glare 

Love raging for the personal glory 
That reason’s gift would add, 

The liberal appetite and power, 
The rightness of a god. 


Bran and straight—and yery pleasant to walk along. Three miles Who eee pet fine tradition 
____-west-south-west of Malmesbury a country road shared my Predicte ie result, hang 
2 ' way for two or three hundred yards—the last time this was to_ Guessed Love by nature suited to 
ue The intricate ways of guilt; 


That-human company could so 
His southern gestures modify 
And make it his mature ambition 

-To think no thought but ours, 
To hunger, work illegally, 


And be anonymous? W. H. AupDEN 
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From Tolpuddle to T.U.C.—VIl 


THE LISTENER 


The International Side of Trade Unionism 


By WALTER M. CITRINE 


HEREVER large numbers of workers are &m- 

ployed, whether it be in factories, shipyards, 

mines, in transport, or in any of the industrial 

processes, you will find trade unions. From east 
to west and from north to south, men and women of every 
colour and creed have learned the advantage of belonging to 
the unions. 

The strength, structure and operation of these many different 
unions vary considerably. Each of them has its own history 
and traditions, and scarcely any of them are exactly alike. 
But they all operate on the same basic principle and have 
the same common purpose. Each of them is constantly en- 
deavouring, by collectively bargaining with the employers and 
in other ways, to promote the welfare of its members and to 
raise their standard of living. 

Although the industrial revolution did not reach most 
European countries until half-way through the last century, 
trade unionism there must not be regarded as any mushroom 
growth. The unions have been in existence many years. Some 
of them arose out of the small local journeymen’s associations, 
and other organisations which reach back into the period of 
the Mediaeval Guilds..In 1824 it ceased to be a crime in 
Britain to join a trade union, but in most Continental countries 
it was still a crime to be a trade unionist for at least a further 
fifty years. In most of those countries, however, the unions 
were firmly established before the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In Egypt, Palestine, in the Dutch East Indies, in British 
India and in Japan, the trade unions have practically all been 
formed since the War. In the British Dominions the unions 
have long exerted a very powerful influence on the economic 
and social life of the people. In the northern part of the Ameri- 
can continent they have been in active operation for over fifty 
years, but in South America they are of more recent growth, 

In Germany, Austria, Holland, and Belgium, and in a 
number of the central European countries, political forces had 
a very great deal to do with the formation and development 
of the unions. The Socialist Parties of these countries have 
played a very considerable part in their history. 


Trade Unions in Germany 


In Germany the influence of such men as Ferdinand Las- 
celles, August Bebel and Karl Liebnecht was very great in 
the years between 1860 and 1880, which was the decisive 
period in the formation of German trade unionism. These men 
considered it imperative that the political organisation of the 
workers should be supplemented by their being enrolled in 
trade unions, so that the Socialist Parties would be able to look 
after the interests of the workers, both as producers and as 
citizens. This had consequences which might have been fore- 
seen. Other political parties formed trade unions in which to 
enrol their supporters. So it is that we have heard so frequently 
in countries like Germany, Austria and Holland of the 
Christian Unions which, in the main, were under the influence 
of the Liberal Party and the Roman Catholic Church. Fhey 
never attained anything like the strength of the Social Demo- 
cratic or Free Trade Unions, which at the end of 1932 had a 
membership of over five millions. But the existence of these 
divisions was a great impediment to working-class solidarity, 
although some measure of co-operation took place between 
them and the Social Democratic Unions. 

Trade unionism in Great Britain had a quite different 
political history. The unions here throughout their existence 
have enrolled the workers irrespective of politics or creed. 
British unions were in existence for a full hundred years 
before they formed the Labour Party. The description I have 
given of the German unions cannot be applied to all countries. 
In France, where the revolution of 1792 had profound effects 
upon the working class, the influence of the Socialist Parties 
on the unions was much less. 

The right of association was partly conceded in 1884, but 
full liberty was not legally granted to the unions until 1920. 
Despite this they existed, but were practically-all small local 


- Trades Union Congress to which are affiliated 


organisations until they became consolidated through their 
being brought together in the municipal Labour exchanges. 
The Trades Union Congress of France, the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, is numerically less representative than 
most of the big national movements—its membership at the end 
of 1933 was approximately 600,000. It has a weak rival which is _ 
attached to the Communist International. 

The Spanish Trade Union Movement is of comparatively 
recent origin and has been enormously strengthened since the 
revolution of 1931, its membership having risen to 800,000. 

Trade unionism in the Scandinavian countries began late 
because industrialisation came there comparatively | late. 
Before 1880 there had been labour organisations . scattered 
here and there, but these were not true trade unions in the 
modern sense. The Swedish unions, whose membership is 
over 630,000, adhere very closely to the British conception of 
trade unionism, although their structure is somewhat different. 
The Social Democratic Party in Sweden grew out of. the 
trade union. movement. 2 

In Belgium, local trade unions were in existence a hundred 
years ago, but the legal barriers against the unions, which: 
were partly repealed in 1866, were only-completely removed 
in 1921. With the advent of the Flemish Socialist Party in 
1880, the trade union movement was completely recon- 
structed, and ever since then the unions have preserved a 
close contact with the Party. Its membership exceeds 600,000. 


The American Federation of Labor 


In the United States and Canada, trade unionism is firmly 
rooted. The American Federation of Labor, which now 


. represents nearly four million workers, is an organisation 


something like our- Trades Union Congress, and was formed 
in 1881. The attitude of that Federation towards politics has 
been greatly misunderstood. Some people think they have 
nothing to do with politics, but that is far from being the case. 
The policy of the American Federation of Labor has been 
somewhat similar to that followed by the British Trades Union 
Congress during the thirty years which preceded the establish- 
ment of the Labour Party. The trade union representatives 
approach the candidates of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties and try to persuade them to pledge themselves to 
support the measures which the unions desire. It is interesting 
to note that the means which have been adopted by President 
Roosevelt to meet the industrial crisis in the United States, 
follow very closely the policy advocated by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Canadian unions, with a membership of 130,000, have 
a definite political programme and are more inclined to support 
direct labour representation than is the case in the United 
States. The structure of the unions on the North American 
continent is very varied, but the craft unions predominate. 
This policy may have to be seriously modified because of the 
enormous increase in membership which has taken place since 
President Roosevelt took office. 

Trade unionism in South America, although largely a post- 
War growth, is operating in several countries. =~ : 
» There remain to be considered the unions of the East, 
These have practically all been formed since the end of the 
Great War. In India the National Trades Union Federation. 
has 47 unions affiliated to it, with a membership of 135,000. 
There are also a number of other unions not attached to the 
Federation, some of which‘are under Communist influence. 
In China, trade unions in the Western sense scarcely exist,: 


although attempts have been made in the last few years’ to’ 


establish them. Where they do'show themselves they are found’ 


to. be mostly local in character, without any really durable . 


organisation behind them. In. Japan, where industrialism “had 


been proceeding apace during the last two generations, the — 


trade unions are relatively active and virile. 


senting 235,000 members. re shee hg ’ 
the near East, in Palestine and Egypt, the trades unions: 


~ 


. 
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© countries. It -is a commonplace to say that the 
s of the workers of all countries are closely related. 
_ [remember some years ago a British Cabinet Minister put- 
ng to me the point that if only we could induce the British 
iners to accept lower wages, we could get back a good deal of 
_____ the export trade our coal-owners had lost to Germany. I re- 
___ plied that it was curious that that very week the German mine- 
owners had approached the German Miners’ Union with 
_almost identically the same argument. The only difference was 
that the German miners were asked to take the lower wages in 
order that more German coal could be sold abroad. <2 
_ The competitive argument cannot, of course, be brushed 
__aside, but the trade unions have always contested its validity as 
___a solution of the problem. If it were strictly sound it would 
__ mean the British workers would eventually have to learn how 
to live on a handful of rice, like the Indian textile operative 
_ or the Japanese coolie. Even then the Indians might beat 
~ us, as I understand that the Yogis there know a way of 
_ breathing that keeps them alive for days without eating. Still I 
_ think the British workman prefers to stick to solid food! The 
right method is not to depress the standards in the better paid 
countries, but to raise the level of wages and conditions of em- 
ployment in the lower paid states. - : 
_-_- +~Where trades unionism is weak, generally speaking, wages . 
_ are much lower than they should be. Consequently it is to the 
___ -direct interest of the workers in the higher paid countries to do 
__ their utmost to build up the trade unions in competing coun- 
__ tries,and when I say in ‘competing countries’, let us remember 


____ that the world is so constituted today that our best customer 
: may soon be our worst competitor. Competition between 
nations, or to put it more accurately, between the manufac- 
Ye turers of the various nations, must necessarily continue until a 
' ‘ 


‘more rational system of trade is evolved. But the trade unions 
_ are determined that this competition shall not be conducted | 
___ upon the basis of forcing down wages to starvation level. 


Beginnings of an International Federation 
It was this which caused the British Trade Union Move-— 
ment as far back as 1880 to convene a conference of British 
and Continental workers to establish some measure of co-op- 
eration, This Conference was followed by others, but the first 
really successful attempt to form an International Federation 
was at Copenhagen in 1901, where a loose form of organisation 
was set up. Afterwards this was tightened up and conferences 
took place every two years until the outbreak of War. 
The International was reconstructed after the war in 1919 at 
Berne, under the title of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. Its headquarters were for a time at Amsterdam, and 
after a couple of years in Germany it was transferred on the 
advent of the Hitler dictatorship to Paris. Weve 
_. The unit of representation is the Trades Union Congress 
of the country concerned, which, of course, represents its 
___-affiliated unions. Not all countries are attached to the Inter- 
_ national Federation of Trade Unions, but despite the’ serious 
_ Josses consequent on the dissolution of the trade unions in 
-Italy, Germany and Austria, it is still today by far the most 
__-representative international trade union organisation. Prac- 
tically all the established trade union movements of Europe 
-are members. The American Federation of Labor is not 
affiliated, but negotiations are proceeding for that purpose.. 
_ The Canadian organisation is attached as well as a number of 
the South American countries, and the unions in the Far East 
_ are in close contact with the Federation. 
__.. In conjuriction with the International Federation of ‘Trade 
Unions there are organisations called the International Trade 
_ Secretariats, which deal with the special interests of particular 
- trades and industries. These were formed in the ’nineties, 
one of the first being the International Federation of Miners. 
_ There are at present 25 of these Secretariats, among them be- 
_ -ing bookbinders, building workers, public employees, clothing 
workers, factory workers, glass workers, printing trades, textile 
_» workers, transport workers, not forgetting the hairdressers and 
Abe hotel employers: me 
: _ Naturally the world’s economic crisis has occupied a good 
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barriers, the burden of war debts and reparations, unstabl 


political conditions, the crushing cost of armaments, and the 


necessity for economic planning have all formed -the subject 
of detailed political programmes to guide the action of the — 


trade unions in the various countries. 


The reduction of hours of work to a maximum of 40 per 
week, together with an increase in the purchasing power of 


the people, is regarded by the International Federation as 
essential to any solution. Guiding principles for the institution 
of a social policy embracing unemployment, health insurance, 


workmen’s compensation, holidays with pay, anda programme 
directing the workers’ educational activities, are a few of the. 


recent matters to which attention has been devoted. The Inter-_ 


national Federation is built up on the principle of autonomy ~ i? 
for each of the countries. No attempt is made to impose policy — 


decisions on the unions, but only to secure their willing co- 
operation. : 

There is a further important means by which the trade 
unions co-operate internationally. This is the International 
Labour Organisation which, as everyone knows, was estab- 


lished under the Peace Treaties as part of the League of 


Nations. Every year there is held an International Labour 


Conference to which each of the Governments sends repre- . 
sentatives. Two of these are Government delegates, another | 


represents the employers, and in addition there is a representa- 
tive of the workers. The British employers’ delegate is 
nominated by the National Confederation of Employers’ 
Organisations, and the workers’ delegate by the Trades Union 
Congress. Each delegate is accompanied by technical advisers, 


the number varying with the number of subjects on the agenda. 


This Year’s International Labour Conference 
On the Agenda of the Conference, which is to be held in 


June this year, there are the following subjects: shorter hours: 


of work, unemployment insurance, weekly rest in glass 
works, alien workers’ pension rights, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, women’s work in mines, and women’s work at night. 
The object of the Conference is to promote international 


agreements which may take the form of a recommendation ~ 
_to the Governments concerned that the agreement should be 
carried out, or a convention which pledges the Government to — 


give the agreement the full force of law as soon as possible. 
Outside the Conference proper the members divide into 
groups. In this way the Government delegates meet together 
to discuss their policy. The employers’ delegates do the same 
and the workers likewise. These group meetings are held both 
preceding and during the Conference, which usually lasts 


three weeks. Each delegate has the right to speak at the Con- 


ference proper, and his advisers represent him in the Sub- 


Committees set up to give detailed consideration to the sub- _ 


jects. The International Federation of Trade Unions organises 
the meetings of the workers’ group and co-ordinates the 
policy. Speeches are usually made in the language of the coun- 
try to which the speaker belongs, but only English, French and 
German are the recognised languages for translation purposes. 

- There is, of course, a good deal of repetition in debate, but 


having regard to the many and various interests represented by — 


the 55 different countries, and the difficulties of language, I 
‘personally marvel at the precise and business-like conduct 
which prevails. _. aver 

I have said nothing concerning the trade unions which 
now exist in Russia, Italy, Germany and Austria. None of 
these can be regarded as being in the same. category as the 
unions of which I have been speaking. 

' This is not the time to discuss the merits or demerits of 
-dictatorship, and I must content myself with saying that 
wherever dictatorship, whether it be of the right or of the left, 
is instituted, trade unionism in the true sense of the term ceases 
to operate. 

Great as are the difficulties, pressing as are the problems 
which each of the unions has to face in its own country, glitter- 
ing as are the superficial attractions of economic nationalism, 
the faith of the trades unions in international co-operation, 


through democratic institutions of their own choosing, re- 


mains steadfast and immovable. 
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Quden Blicabetl 's « Subjects VN 


F all Queen Elizabeth’s Sabie not the least 
important were the actors, for without them there 
would have been no Elizabethan drama, no Shake- 
‘ speare. Great drama can only exist when there is 
adequate interpretation, and in the Elizabethan age actors and 
‘dramatists worked in close partnership. The Elizabethan actor 


had certain advantages which his descendants of today lack. | 


His audiences were unsophis- 
ticated, at least at the begin- 
ning of Shakespeare’s career; 
they did not require elabo- 
rate scenery, accurate costum~ 
ing or realistic situations. An 
actor was expected to act, not 
to be natural; and since the 
imagination was less surfeited 
and pampered, they entered 
into the illusion more easily. 
As time went on, and play- 
i _- going became fashionable and 
4 popular, critical standards 
certainly became more ex- 
acting. They had a harder task 
than the modern actor who, 
even when very bad, isseldom 
pelted nowadays and who 
certainly has not to endure 
meee, 4 ‘the nuisance of having his 
“eg most important spectators 
a3 strewn about behind him on 
the stage itself. Moreover, in 

those days there were none of 

our modern mechanicalaids to 

‘illusion—no lighting, scenery, 

“not even a curtain. ‘ 

oo: * _ The Elizabethan actors 
ee wh’, came before the Elizabethan 
‘ dramatist; and it was due to 
two of them especially that 

we -owe the greatness of 
Elizabethan drama; the first 

was “James Burbage, who 

built the first permanent Eng- 

lish playhouse—the- Theatre 

in Shoreditch. in 1576; and 

: the. second, Edward. Alleyn, . 
who first attracted the best 


fies _ writers to write plays. 

“> Alleyn was a keen business 
Sits mam, and he realised that if 
er he was: to ‘make the best of 


as his gifts, he needed ‘the finest” 
parts’ that could be obtained; 
and he was prepared to pay for 
them. It is generally assumed 
that the dramatists who wrote . 
for him were ill paid and overworked. The price given for a new 
play varied from £6 to £10, but when one remembers that the 
annual stipend of the headmaster of a good school was from 
£10 to £20, even £6 was not too bad. Alleyn was born in 1566; 
by the age of 16 he was an actor, and by 1590—when he was 
Wers 24—he was already famous. Two years later, he made a most 
a successful business: move. He married the stepdaughter of 
: Philip Henslowe, owner of the Rose Theatre and other proper- 
ties, and thereafter the two worked closely together, so that 
before his death Alleyn was a rich man, owning three theatres 


generous and charitable. In his later years he devoted himself 
al to the foundation and endowment of Dulwich College. He was 
yea apparently married three times, his last wife being one of the 
ie _ many children of John Donne, the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

‘ As an actor, Alleyn excelled in heavy parts. He was the first 


os ‘Three Elizabethan Aétors a 


a By Dr. G. B. HARRISON 


Pig tac eg Edward Alleyn 


By courtesy of Dulwich 
Enthoven' Cone Gtian at the Victoria and eC e Museum 


’ i. and much property. Like other famous actors, he was notably © 


English star tragedian. For him Kyd wrote ‘The Spanish - 
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Tragedy’ and Marlowe wrote ‘Tamburlane’, ‘The Jew of 
Malta’, and ‘Dr. Faustus’. These were his most famous parts, 
and they evoked much admiring comment, especially in the 33 
fifte2n-nineties: Englishmen were proud of him; he was one 
of the sights of London. ‘Our players’; said Nashe, ‘are not as 
the a pero beyond sea, a sort of squirting bawdy comedians © 
. but our scene is more stately furnished than ever it was in 2 
the time of Roscius, our re- ¢ 
presentation honourable and 
full of gallant resolution.... 
Not Roscius nor Asop, those 
admired tragedians that have 
lived ever since before Christ 
was born, could ever perform 
more in action than famous 
‘Ned Alleyn’. His very name _ 
was able to make a poet play — 
good. . 
Unfortunately, there is no 
detailed description of his 
acting style, but from stray 
mentions of his’ chief parts— 
‘and there are quite a number ~ 
—it is clear that he was some- — 
thing of a roarer. As Tam- 
burlane, he bent his brows 
and. fetched his stations up 
and down with furious gesture. 
His greatest triumph was as. 
Hieronimo, the be~eaved and 
revenging father in . ‘The 
Spanish Tragedy’, and par- 
ticularly in two episodes; the 
first. where -Hieronimo~ is 
roused at midnight by cries 
from his orchard and comes 
out in the darkness to-find 
the murdered corpse of his” 
son Horatio hanging in the 
arbour. The second speech, 
more often quoted, occurs a 
little later when Hieronimo, — 
overcome with oe a 
out: F 
O eyes! no eyes, but fountains 
fraught with tears; 
O life! no life, but lively form 
of death; 
O world! no world, but mass - 
of ‘public wrongs, ~- 
Confus’d and fill’d with mur- 
der and misdeeds! - 
It may be fancy, but I sus- 
pect that when Bully Bottom 
came to act his part in ‘The 
Lamentable Tragedy of Py- 
ramus and Thisbe’, he fol- 
lowed Alleyn’s marinerisms closely. “3 
Drama developed so quickly in the fifteen-nineties that the 
Alleyn style was soon out of fashion. Shakespeare parodied it 


* 
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without mercy in Ancient Pistol, who models himself on the “78 
great tragedian. He affects the Tamburlane stalk, and -his > 
vocabulary is largely taken from plays which Alleyn and his = 
company were acting at the time. Moreover, in Hamlet’s 

¢ 


advice to the players there is a severe criticism of heavy acuas 
which is, I believe, aimed directly at Alleyn. 

- Nevertheless, whatever Alleyn’s faults as a tragic actor, he pant 
did much for the English stage, and most of the great Eliza- 
bethan actors and dramatists at some time acted or wrote for 
him—Burbage, Kemp, Shakespeare, Jonson, Dekker, Chap- ~ 
man and Webster amongst them. Moreover, and not less 
important, he was largely responsible for raising, the status OF Ase 
the profession. ; 

Alleyn was leader of the Lord Admiral’s Cosmsmlies Theie 
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Frontispiece to Kemp’s Ninz Days’ W oder, published in 1600 
Reproduced from the Bodley Wead: Quarto. No. 4 (Fohn*Laney- 


great rival was the Lord Chamberlain’s Company which was: 
reformed in 1594 to include Richard Burbage, as tragedian, _ 


with Kemp as clown, and Shakespeare as chief dramatist. 
Kemp was a more experienced player than the others, for he 
had acted in Denmark, and his fame reached as far as Venice. 
Not many of his parts are known;‘he acted in “Every Man in 
his Humour’, presumably as Cob; he was Peter, the Nurse’s 
servant in ‘Romeo and Juliet’, and the original: Dogberry in 
‘Much Ado About Nothing’; and twice he is introduced asa 
character in a play. To his audiences, however, whatever the 
part he was always Will Kemp, and particularly. famous for his 
dancing, especially in jigs; the jig was a sort of song.and dance, 
often with two or three characters, and usually very vulgar, 
performed at the end of a play. Kemp remained with Shakes- 
peare’s company for about five-and-a-half years, and then he 
left them after the famous episode of the Morris Dance to 
Norwich in 1600. He bet that he would dance all the way from 
London to Norwich. On February 10; he set out from the 
house of the Lord Mayor of London, accompanied by a large 


crowd of supporters, and by the first evening he had reached © 


Romford. With rests between, he was nine days on the road, 
and at last came to Norwich on March 4. Here he made a 
triumphal entry. All the city and the countryside turned out 
to give him a welcome; the local poet produced an effusion in 
rhyme in his honour; the Mayor appointed whifflers to clear 
the way for him through the crowds, and when he reached the 
market-place the City waits struck up. He ended the dance 
at the Mayor’s house where the City fathers, and many of the 
neighbouring knights and gentry, were ready to welcome him. 
He received many presents of money and-was admitted as a 
freeman of the Merchant Adventurers of the City. A few 
weeks later, when he got back to. London, he wrote a little book 
called Kemp’s Nine.Days’ Wonder, which gives a most amusing 
and detailed description of the whole journey. The dance 
caused a great sensation, and there are constant references to it 
in the next few years. as tn 

. Kemp was so gratified by his success that he undertook a 
much -more ambitious journey, which was to dance over 
Europe to Rome. He therefore sold his shares in the Chamber- 
lain’s Company and set off. The Company was not altogether 
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sorry to see him go, for they took drama seriously, and Kemp 
did not. He was one of the older generation of vulgar and 
vigorous comedians, who played always for a laugh, making 
faces and indulging in such music-hall tricks as sawing a 
piece of cheese with his dagger, lapping up drink from the 
ground and the like. In a part he was somewhat hard of study, 
but he made up for ignorance of his lines by extempore 
merriment, which might please his own followers, but was not 
commendable either to the tragedian or to the dramatist. 

é Kemp’s dance to Rome was a failure. He turned up again 
in London in the early autumn of 1601, and as there was no 
place for him with the Chamberlain’s Company he joined the 
Earl of Worcester’s players. They were playing at the Rose; 
the Chamberlain’s at their new house, the Globe—a few 
streets off. It was an irritating situation, As a result, Kemp 
also is castigated in Hamlet’s advice to the players. After 1602 
Kemp’s name is not to be found in any of the records; probably 
he died during the great plague of 1603. 

. Richard Burbage, chief tragedian of the Chamberlain’s 
Company, was a very different person. He was born into the 
profession, for his father, James Burbage, was chief player to 
the Earl of Leicester. The Burbages were a stormy. family, 
and so, like most true Elizabethans, continually at law, and 
from the records of their various lawsuits a good deal of 
information survives. Richard first appears in an affair of 1590. 
The Court of Chancery-had ordered James Burbage to deliver 


‘a share of his profits to a certain Widow Brayne—from whose 


husband he had borrowed the capital to build the theatre. 
As Burbage refused to-pay any attention to the order, the 
widow, with .two assistants called Myles and Bishop, went 
to the. theatre, and stood outside to collect the money from 
the spectators.as they passed in. Hereupon young Richard 
Burbage emerged with his mother and a broomstick; and, as 
Bishop. afterwards complained to the Court, ‘fell upon the 
said Robert Myles, and beat him with a broomstaff, calling 
him “murdering knave”’, Bishop protested; ‘thereat’—so his 


Richard Burbage 


By courtesy of Dulwich College 


complaint continues—‘the said Richard Burbage scornfully 
and disdainfully playing with this deponent’s nose, said that 
if he dealt in the matter, he would beat him also and did 
challenge the field of him at that time’. 

Another occasion when Richard Burbage and his brother 
Cuthbert showed themselves men of spirit was in the Christ- 
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mas holidays of 1598. Their father was now dead, and the 
theatre property had passed to his elder son Cuthbert. 
There had been disputes with the landlord, who owned the 
ground, about renewing the lease. The landlord proposed to 
take advantage of a clause in the original lease to engineer the 
Burbages out of their property. When they realised this, the 
Burbages acted drastically. They collected a band of work- 
men whom they armed with swords and other weapons, and 
with the aid of Peter Street, a builder, they proceeded to 
demolish the theatre—it was a timber building—and to re- 
move it. The landlord’s people protested, but they did not 
venture to interfere. The timbers were afterwards used in 
building the Globe Theatre in Southwark. - 

Richard Burbage had acted in Alleyn’s Company, but after 
the reorganisation of the Chamberlain’s men in 1594 he had 
his chance. His first great success was in the part of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘Richard the Third’, and his rendering, particularly of 
the last scene where Richard at the Battle of Bosworth comes 
in shouting, ‘A horse! A horse! my kingdom for a horse’, was 
almost as famous as Alleyn’s Hieronimo. 

‘Richard the Third’ was one of the first pieces of the new 
company and was written in the earlier, more furious style 


which Shakespeare soon abandoned. Burbage’s other known’ 


parts are Hamlet, Othello, Lear and Malevole in Marston’s 


cArt 


: CLECTIGC;; derived from a Greek word which means 


‘to pick out’, was originally used to describe those. 
philosophers who, instead of pretending to establish. 


a system of their own, picked out what they considered 
the best features from all systems, and fed themselves on the 
resulting salad. The choice can be made either from contem- 
porary systems, or, in older and more sophisticated civilisa- 
tions, from the systems of all times. Tradition, which we must 
distinguish from eclecticism, is the continuation or prolonga- 
tion of principles established in 
the past, and their adaptation 
to new and existing condi- 
tions. Traditionalism in English 
poetry, for example, does not 
imply that a modern poet should 
imitate Chaucer or Shakespeare 
or Pope or Swinburne; a poet 
who imitated any one of these 
would be a tiresome plagiarist, 
and a poet who tried to imitate 
as many of them as possible 
would be an eclectic. To be a 
traditionalist you have to be 
aware of the essential spirit of 
English poetry, and to express 
this spirit in the idiom of the age 
you live in. Such distinctions, 
which are fairly obvious in liter- 
ature, are often obscured in the 
plastic arts; they are, neverthe- 
less, of fundamental importance, 
and affect in particular our atti- 
tude towards modern art. 

Eclecticism, by its very na- 
ture, implies a certain lack of 
will, and the -kind- of- broad- 
mindedness that is the product 
not of reason, but of timidity. 
It is a ‘safety first’ doctrine in 
philosophy and criticism. It is 
characteristic of -phases of 
civilisation that have lost their 
belief in any central doctrine or 
universal faith, particularly of 
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play, ‘The Malcontent’. He was one of those great actors who 
not only look but are the part which they represent, delighting 
the eye with the beauty of his presence, and the ear with the 
music of his voice. He took his art so seriously that it was said 
of him that he so wholly transformed himself with his part 
‘putting off himself with his clothes, as he never (not so much 
as in the tiring-house) assumed himself again until the play 
was done’. He was indeed Shakespeare’s best partner, and the 
one owed as much to his fellow as the other. 

Burbage survived Shakespeare by nearly three years, and 
when he died, on March 12, 1619, it was regarded as a national 
calamity. Far more lamentation was made for him than for 
King James’s Queen who had died a few days before. Funeral 
poems were now in fashion and there were several in his 
memory. He must indeed have been a remarkable actor and a 
very lovable man. More than two months after his death there - 
occurs a casual, but significant, tribute to him, in a letter 
written by the Earl of Pembroke—‘My Lord of Lenox made. 
a great supper to the French Ambassador this night here, and 
even now all the company are at the play, which I being tender- 
hearted could not endure to see so soon after the loss of my 
old acquaintance Burbage’.The actor’s art perishes with him, 
but it would be unjust not to include these players amongst 
those who made remarkable the subjects of Queen Elizabeth: 


Ecleéticism and Tradition 


periods when this intellectual scepticism is combined with a 
social structure that leaves a dominant class in possession of 
surplus wealth, which wealth it will desire to expend on 
objects precious enough to serve as symbols of wealth and 
power. That is to say, eclecticism is usually accompanied 
by dilettantism; they are respectively the producer’s and con- 
sumer’s aspect of the same process. 
There are eclectic periods in every cycle of art history, but 
we will confine ourselves to the one we live in—the one which 
-_____ began with the break-up of the 
Catholic Church at the end of 
_ the Middle Ages. And I shall 
pass over the earlier phases of 
that period, because the eclec- 
ticism of the Renaissance is not 
always a simple eclecticism—in 
certain artists the tradition of 
the Middle Ages still persists, 
and the Baroque period, for 
example, may even be considered 
as a revival of the central tra- 
dition (corresponding with the 
Counter-Reformation in re- 
ligion). But from the end of 
the Baroque period until the 
present day, the general char- 
acter of European art has been 
eclectic. It is only within recent 
years that there has been any 
desire to return to fundamental 
realities. 


Thereis scarcely a form of art 
that has ever anywhere existed 
that has not, in the last two | 
hundred years, been imported. 
and imitated by European artists. _ 
Theeclectics of the Renaissance 
relied mainly on debased Roman. 
copies of Greek art; but from 
about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, and as a direct 
result of prevailing economic 
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Brighton Pavilion, a medley of Oriental styles 


of exotic models began to be imitated. Oriental porcelain was 
closely copied by German, Dutch, French and English potters. 
Chippendale and his contemporaries introduced an oriental 
style of furniture. Other craftsmen began to imitate the super- 
ficial features of Gothic art. Horace Walpole built a Gothic 
mansion; and before long England was leading an immense 
revival of Gothic church architecture. But the Gothic stylists 
were opposed by the Classicists, still clinging to the eclectic 
modes of the Renaissance. The battle of styles became 
entangled with politics and religion; Gothic, in the eyes of 
pious churchmen, became pre-eminently Christian; Classic, if 


not papist, was pagan or Napoleonic. Gradually the spread of . 


trade and the increase of knowledge revealed more exotic 


styles, which were eagerly seized upon by artists and exploited . 


on a public whose only criterion was historical. precedent. 
Eclecticism reached a dizzy complexity by the time of the 
Great Exhibition, but-instead of ‘killing itself by excess, it 
sought still further refinements. The influence of Japanese 


prints on French painting, of primitive art on Gauguin and : 


later on Picasso and many other artists, of Persian and 
medizval art on Matisse, are examples of the final resorts to 
which the spirit of eclecticism has driven the artists of our own 
day. 


Meanwhile, the true tradition of art has been so far lost 
that a return to it must have all the outward ‘appearances of a 
revolution; and indeed it is not infrequent today to find those 
who in religion and philosophy are representatives of ortho- 
doxy and tradition, opposing with blind and pitiful prejudice 
the only tendencies that promise a return to tradition in art. 
Such a return, if we are to pay any respect to the evidence of 
the history of art, will embody the following features: 


(a) It will be based on a direct relationship of the artist to his 
materials; ' 

(b) It will confine itself to the solution of practical problems, and 
will therefore avoid all stylistic mannerism; 

(c) In confining itself to those practical problems, it will inevitably 
be the expression of the social structure of the age. 
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Photograph: J, Dixon-Scott 
All these elements are in a state of flux. Architecture, to which 
all the other plastic arts must adapt themselves, is adapting 
itself to new materials, of which steel and concrete are only the 
most obvious. Society itself is painfully adapting itself to the 


A piece of Bow Porcelain, which is remarkable for naively assem- 
bling motives from various sources—the Far East, Germany, con- 
temporary prints, etc. 
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economics of machine production. A traditional art will not 
be fully realised until these birth-pangs of a new age are over. 
Then, in a new order a new faith will be possible, and an art 


i e great tradition will emerge. 
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The Listener’s Music 


with my gown, a spotlight on me. . . 


ROM time to time it becomes necessary to protest 
against the assumption that music is sufficiently like a 
pill to call for some kind of attractive coating. For ex- 
ample, a year or two ago there was a crusade against the 


traditional and commonsensible plan of distinguishing sonatas 


and symphonies by opus numbers; we were told that a work, 

unattractive when labelled Op. 142, became of intoxicating in- 
terest when given a fancy title. Nevertheless, it would be easy 
to compile a list of classics that have achieved and retained 
popularity on purely musical grounds. This is not to deny that 
a label may help: when it has been tacked on by the composer 


himself it may help a great deal; and there are even a few in- . 


stances of felicitous labels applied by posterity. But as music is 
alone among the arts in its ability to mean half-a-dozen differ- 


ent things to as many people, a label in most cases is a hind- 


rance, because it narrows the significance of a work. 

The latest pill-gilding suggestions appear in The Radio 
Times of May 11, in a lively article by Leslie Baily, entitled 
‘Brightening up the Music Programmes’. Mr. Baily, the sub- 
title tells us, ‘wants broadcast music to break away from con- 
cert hall traditions and go in for “showmanship” ’. Mr. Baily 
starts with the proposition that ‘Songs from the Shows’, those 
neatly compéred programmes of musical comedy memories, 
are worth emulating in the sphere of serious music, in some 
such form as ‘Movements from the Symphonies’. The idea of 


performing separate movements from symphonies and sonatas . 


is by no means revolutionary: for some years past we have had 
occasional performances of detached movements, and the 


-practice will probably grow. The programme demands of 


broadcasting are so immense that the ordinary symphonic 
repertory (which was ample so long as performances were con- 
fined to concert halls) is already proving inadequate: there 
must be a wider casting of the net. Many large-scale works 
have been relegated to the shelf because they are excellent in 
only one or two of their movements. There is everything to be 
said for picking the plum out of an unequal symphony and 
letting us enjoy that, giving the context the neglect 1t deserves. 
So Mr. Baily is knocking at an open door in suggesting ‘Move- 
ments from the Symphonies’. As for such extracts being “com= 
pered’, all that is necessary in that way is being done at present 
in the preliminary talks. Mr. Baily says, ‘the mere idea of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra consorting with a nimble- 


_ tongued and well-informed compére in the presentation of an 
_ hour’s lucky-dip into the tit-bits of classical music is perhaps 


enough to damn me for ever as a heretic in the eyes_of a 
certain type of musician’, No musicians—even those mys- 


teriously referred to as “a certain type’—will object to oral 


annotations by a nimble- -tongued and well-informed speaker; 
in fact, if they grumble it will be because of a speaker’s lack 
of both nimbleness and information. But if Mr. Baily proposes 
that the commentators shall emulate the irritatingly ‘bright’ 
folk who act as compéres to broadcast variety, musicians will 
damn him (and them) right enough. Not that he’ll mind. He 


says, ‘I console myself that ’'m damned in the good company 
of one talented and delightful singer who knows what she’s 


talking about—Conchita Supervia, the distinguished Spanish 
prima-donna’. 

She recently caused rather a flutter by her showmanship— 
‘I want the concert platform arranged like a stage’, she told a 
newspaper interviewer; ‘some footlights, flowers, a bright. 
shawl on the piano, curtains for the background to harmonise 
and they go up in the 
air! Stravinsky in spotlights . . . never have they heard of such 
a thing! Do I want to turn the classical concert into a Si sing 
performance? It is sacrilege!’ 

‘The flowers, the bright shawl, aids so forth, may help 
Supervia and her listeners; but it is not easy to see how they 
can aid in the presentation of orchestral music. In fact, the 
curtains in the background would promptly be torn down bya 
conductor on good acoustical grounds. _. 

‘*Yet’, Mr. Baily proceeds, ‘if only the musical profession as a 
whole would follow: i oachits s lead, fighting the cinema with 
its own simple weapon—showmanship—there would be less 
wailing about the parlous state of the business’. It is odd that 
Mr. Baily does not perceive that showmanship, so far from be-’ 
ing the ‘simple weapon’ of the ——- is its very essence; On 
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j 
the other hand, sonnei with all that it connotes in the G 
way of personal display and appeal to the senses (and, in the 
cinema, vulgarity—for the cinema debases almost everythingit 
touches), is diametrically opposed to music. I agree with Mr. _ 
Baily that it is unfair to blame broadcasting forthe numerous __ 
half-empty concert halls; a considerable number of factors __ 
have to be taken into account, and we are still a long way 


from being able to apportion their effects on concert-going. 


The truth of the matter is that broadcasting keeps some people — 
away from the concert hall, and just as surely sends others 
there; and the part it plays in arousing interest in musicamong 
people to whom the art was hitherto an unknown field must ' 
in the long run be for the good of music and music-makers. ; 
Mr. Baily says, ‘I contend that the concert halls would be even : 
more deserted today had radio never been invented; their fight 
is against powerful counter-attractions such as the cinema, the 
dog-track, the dirt-track, and musical comedy, which know 
the art of showmanship from A to Z’. He does not tell us how 
the concert hall can be made to compete successfully with the 
dog-track, the dirt-track, etc: Could it ever do so? Does Mr, . 
Baily seriously think that any number of bright shawls on the 
piano, flowers, spotlights on the back of a conductor’s head, 
and so forth, would draw to Queen’s Hall a single patron of the 
dirt-track? Of course not. The fact i is, there are many publics | 
and the publics for the cinema, the dirt-track, musical comedy, 
and the boxing ring, are enormously bigger than those for 
good music, literature and art in any form. And they don’t mix. 

Mr. Baily says concert halls are uncomfortable and forbid- 
ding. Admittedly, some are; but there are economic reasons. 
Cinemas make a great deal of money; they can afford to pamper 
their patrons. Concert halls don’t; and can’t. — 

However, Mr. Baily does not confine his condemnation to 
concert hall methods. He thinks that musical broadcasters 
themselves need shaking up. They suffer from what he calls 
‘the municipal-town-hall mentality so far as music is con- 
cerned’, and he proceeds to draw unfavourable comparisons 
between musical broadcasters and others. For example, ‘the 
producers of radio variety are ever seeking new styles of pre-_ 
sentation, better methods of catching the listener’s ear, of per- 
suading him that though he may never have listened to any , 
such thing before, and may, indeed, be prejudiced against it, 
here is something or other worth trying. Likewise in radio 
drama. And talks. And even in the news bulletins’. When all . 
this is granted, there remains the question: what can you do - 
with classical music save perform it as it ought to be perform- 
ed? There.are ample aids to the listener in the notes on music 
in The Radio Times and in the preliminary talks. Both talks _ 
and notes are persuasive. Horse and water are brought to- 
gether: if the animal won’t drink, let him go without. Why soil 
the water in the hope of making it more palatable? For experi- 
ence shows that attempts to popularise an art may be danger- 
ous to both art and artist. There is already too much ‘playing © 
down’ of classical music. An immense quantity is (so to speak) . 
held under the very nose of the least musical section of the 
public, transcribed for various combinations of instruments. 
(some quite inadequate). and included in programmes consist- 
ing mainly of what can only by courtesy be called music. Film _ 
and stage have done their part with, in almost every instance, _ 
disastrous effects on the music exploited, and with no com- 
pensating result in the spread of musical taste and understand- : 
ing. ‘Lilac Time’, for example, was a mere sentimental 
travesty of choice ‘bits’ from Schubert. It fulfilled handsomely 
Mr. Baily’s desire to do for classical music what. ‘Songs from 
the Shows’ did for musical comedy; and in the process it ‘did 
for’ a great deal of Schubert. It brought the composer down to 
musical comedy: did it send any of its audience to the C major 
symphony, the chamber music, and the finest of the songs? 
Mr, Baily must go farther than in his Radio Times article: he 
must tell us how the showmanship on which the cinema and 
dirt-track flourish can be applied to classical music without 
damaging both the art and the artist. er 
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HE acoptte Bata and Industrial. Schools, as 
they used to be called, were founded by voluntary 


_ evil surroundings, and train them as happy and useful 
zens. The schools were the foes of the old prison system, 
and | they may still be regarded as pioneers in the war we wage 
: pe aeenst crime. As the number of schools under voluntary mana- 
- gets increased, Local Authorities began to found similar 
Bae = schools, and in 1866 they were placed on a permanent basis. A 
_ system of Home Office inspection and Government grants was 


ernment and partly by the Local Authorities. 

The offenders in reformatories, or senior schools, were all 
aS between the ages of twelve and sixteen who had becn 
convicted of criminal offences. Children were sent to Industrial 
Schools if below fourteen, but the majority of them had not 

been convicted of offences. They were mostly sent there, and 
will still be sent to junior schools, for their own protection. 
__ These children require protection from others, because they 
are living in immoral surroundings—this especially applies to 
girls—or perhaps because their parents or guardians cre of 
drunken or criminal habits. Maybe they need protection because 
they are beyond control and fail to attend school, or have 
been found destitute, begging or wandering. I only mention 
all these grounds for committal because I want you to realise 
that no disgrace should be attached to children sent to a Home 
4 Office School under these circumstances. They are just waifs 
___ tossed about on life’s ocean. until the nation throws them a life- 
4 belt, which brings them not only to the safety of a Home 
as Office School, but to what many of them regard as the security 
= ofa real home—perhaps the first real home they have ever had. 


Schools With a High Standard of Efficiency 


oe Under the Act of 1933, the schools have now been divided 
into three groups for boys and two for girls. Children under 
___ ten will not normally be sent to an Approved School—which 
ss is the new title which the Home Office has selected, although 
Ido not think it is a very happy one. There are now some 
: fifty boys’ schools and twenty-one girls’ schools, with accom- 
__ modation for about seven thousand pupils. Do not think for 
a moment that these schools are in any way like prisons. 
They-are just ‘like ordinary residential schools, with their 
_ buildings and workshops, standing in their own grounds 
and playing-fields. Some have farms or gardens attached 
‘to them, where the children are taught land-work. In the 
_ -junicr schcols for the younger children, education follows 

the lines of a public elementary school. Full-time schoolroom 


a 
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__work is associated with manual wood-work or metal-work. In 
the intermediate, and still more in the senior, schools, a definite 
___ vocational training is given as soon as the school age is passed. 


7 _ Besides land-work, these older children are taught wood-work, 
__ estate carpentry, metal-work, and cabinet-making, whilst the 
girls learn cooking, sewing, embroidery and similar work. 
_____ There are also four nautical schools, where boys train for a life 
-__ at sea.-Some of you may know the Cornwail off Gravesend, 
although you may not know it is a Home Office School. 

Three years ago, the schools in the South of England held an 
Me. ‘Exhibition of Handicrafts in the Horticultural Hall in London. 
___ If any of you were privileged to see that exhibition, you must 
: have realised what a very high standard of efficiency has been 
reached. Going round the Balt was like going round one of the 
big London stores. © 

oY a Special attention is given in es schools to phpsical develop- 
ment. Games, sports and swimming are encouraged, and 
; annual competitions between groups of schools are held. 
¥ Every school also holds an annual camp holiday, and in 
suitable cases children are allowed to go home for short 
__. periods, and parents are encouraged to visit them. Where a 
Court orders a child under fourteen, or a young person—I 
4 ought to explain that a “young person’-is a technical term 
which I don’t like, but it is used to mean someone between 
fourteen ' ‘and seventeen—to be sent to. an Approved School, 
a the order is either for three years, or (if this is longer) until 
. the age of fifteen. If the order is made after sixteen, it runs 
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managers, to rescue children from a criminal life or 


instituted, and the schools are now kept up partly by the Gov- 


to. the age of nineteen. Under certain circumstances, such as 


misconduct or for their own protection, pupils may be kept at 
a school, or recalled there, provided they are under nineteen. 


Much of the success of our Approved Schools, : as of our | 


Borstals, lies in our system of releasing a pupil on licence, and 
the possibilities that gives of after-care. Although an order is 
for three years, the managers of a school have the power to 


release a pupil on licence after twelve months. Even if pupils 


remain at school for the whole period of the order, they 
remain under the manager’s supervision after leaving school. 
If the order expires before they are fifteen, supervision lasts 
until eighteen. If they are over fifteen, then supervision lasts 
for three years, or until they are twenty-one, whichever 
is the shorter period. 


Importance of Personal Interest 


You may wonder how all this work is co-ordinated. It is done 
in two ways. There is an efficient staff of Home Office Inspec- 
tors, who regularly visit the schools, and have considerable 
powers, There are also three committees in existence—one 
representing the school managers, one representing the 
headmasters, and a Home Office Advisory Committee, on 
which both managers and headmasters are represented. You 
might think it would be simpler for the State to take over these 
schools altogether, but I believe that would be a great mis- 
take. It is essential that the Personal interest, which is taken 
by the voluntary managers in their schools, should be main- 
tained. Some of these managers are descended from the 
original founders of the schools, seventy to eighty years ago, 
and are justly proud of the fact. 


Many Courts still do not appreciate the great advantages which 
training in a Home Office School offers in the case of a difficult 
child or young person. If greater advantages were taken of 
such training, we should have fewer young men in prison, 
and fewer lads in our Borstal Institutions, as the older we get 
the less likely we are to respond to outside influences. 

I wonder why the name of Borstal seems to amuse some 
people? It may sound funny for a friend to sayhe is glad to see 
you have your Old Borstal tie on, when you are wearing a 
particularly brilliant gift. Of course there isn’t an Old Borstal 
tie. What'we call the Borstal system was first put on a recognised 


basis by the Prevention of Crime Act of 1908. I think I am » 


right in saying that some form of ‘special training for young 
prisoners, guilty of serious offences, had been tried previously 
in the old prison at Rochester. It was owing to its success, and 
the courage and persistence of a few men who believed in 
it, that laws were made to put the system on a permanent basis. 
I am glad some of those men are still alive today, to see what 
splendid results have been obtained from such small beginning gS. 


Each Offender is Considered Individually - 


Now, first of all, who goes to Borstal? Any person between 
sixteen and twenty-one may be sent to Borstal’ detention for 
not less than two, and not more than three, years, if it appears 
—I quote from the Act—‘that by reason of the offender’s 
criminal habits or tendencies, or association with persons of 
bad character, it is expedient he should be subjected to a 
term of instruction -and discipline’. I suppose really that was 
expedient for all of us in our youth even without criminal 
habits. When a person between these ages is summarily con- 
victed of any offence, for which a sentence of one month or 
more can be imposed, without the option of a fine, a Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction—that i is, a Police Court—instead of 
passing sentence, may commit the offender, with a view to a 
Borstal sentence being passed by Assizes or Quarter Sessions. 
Before, however, a Police Court. commits such a case to a 
higher Court, or a higher Court passes a Borstal sentence, they 
are required to consider a report from the Prison Commis- 
sioners, as to whether the offender is suitable for Borstal 
training. Now all youths remanded in custody around the 
London area are sent to the Boys’ Prison at Wormwood 
Scrubs. Attached to this Prison is a band of voluntary women 
workers, who assist the Commissioners by visiting the lads 
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in prison, and by visiting the lads’ homes in or near London. 
These women visitors draw up reports on the lads, as a result 
of their visits, which are very valuable. The Commissioners 
also obtain information, if necessary, from the police, parents, 
headmaster, employer, or possibly a Probation Officer, if the 
boy has been under one. Special attention is also given, by 
the Prison Medical Officers, to the physical and mental con- 
‘dition of these young prisoners. These arrangements for the 
study of each offender are not only a guide to the Courts in 
dealing with cases; they also allow a large amount of statistical 
information to be collected, which will ultimately prove very 
valuable, and they enable the Commissioners themselves to 
decide on the most appropriate institution for a lad, if he 
subsequently receives a Borstal sentence. 

Apart from the girls’ Borstal Institution at Aylesbury, there 
are now six Borstals in England, with about 2,000 lads under 
training. Lowdham, near Nottingham, takes the most pro- 
mising cases. Borstal at Rochester, and Camp Hill in the Isle 
of Wight, take average cases. Portland takes the most difficult 
lads. Nottingham, renamed Sherwood—perhaps inappro- 
priately, as it recalls Robin Hood, most famous of outlaws— 
takes the older lads between twenty and twenty-one; while 
Feltham in Middlesex takes any surplus of promising cases, 
and those lads who are not up to the average physical. or 
mental standard, 

Camp Hill, Portland, Rochester and Sherwood are former 
prisons, now converted into Borstal Institutions. Feltham is 
an old Industrial School, but Lowdham is a new building. 
It was begun in 1930 and is being built, under expert super- 
vision, by the lads themselves. The central block is now com- 
plete, and the builders have gained much practical training 
and experience. Whilst the building was going on, the lads 
lived in tents in summer, and huts in winter, and had their 
meals and lectures in an adapted farmhouse. They were put 
on their honour to behave, and such rare cases of misbehaviour 
as did occur received no sympathy from their fellows. The 
whole scheme was, of course, an experiment, and the march 
of the lads from' Feltham to Lowdham four years ago was 
rather an epic. About fifty were picked out and’assembled at 
Feltham under their Governor. Witha couple of housemasters 
and two or three officers under him, he marched those lads 
to Nottingham, over 150 miles away. They went by Harrow, 
St. Albans, Northampton and Leicester, where they rested 
over Sunday, for they did their fifteen to twenty miles a day. 
Toc H made all the arrangements for their food and quarters, 
sometimes in a schoolroom, sometimes in a café. None of the 
lads fell out on the march, or fell into trouble on the road, 
which shows you can appeal to most people, if you give them 
the right inspiration. I think some of the villagers along the 
road were a little nervous when they heard who were coming. 
Perhaps they pictured convicts clanking along in chains, with 
armed guards beside them. However, all they saw was a body 
of healthy young men, marching steadily north. If they had 
lived 1,600 years ago, they would have seen very similar 
bodies of young recruits marching steadily north to join the 
Roman garrisons at York or Lincoln. 


Life in a Borstal Institution 


- When a lad arrives at a Borstal Institution, he won’t find 
himself in prison. Most of the buildings, being old prison 
buildings, have walls around them, but the gates stand open, 
and lads go freely about their duties, from their houses to the 
workshops and the farm. Each Institution is divided into 
three or four Houses with a housemaster in charge. After 
being seen by the Governor, and assigned to a House; a lad 
finds himself a member of a house group of about a dozen, 
with joint duties and responsibilities, each group being under 
a boy group-leader. During his training, if he does well, a lad 
will gradually work up through grades, each carrying increased 
privileges. Eventually he reaches the Special Grade, whose 
members are given greater freedom and responsibility, and 
more authority as house-leaders, to prepare them for dis- 
charge. 

The lads don’t wear prison dress, they wear a kind of 
modified football kit, jackets, shorts, and turned-down stock- 
ings. Those who are still in their first year’s training wear 
brown. Special grade lads in their second year wear dark blue. 
The tops of their stockings are different colours. according to 
their House. The masters and other officers are not in <niform 
either, just mufti, or cricket flannels or football kit, if they’re 


playing games with the boys on a Saturday afternoon. Mem- 
bers of Visiting Committees have been known to mistake 
newly-joined young officers for Borstal lads, but I think if 
officers wore uniform they would find it more difficult to 
approach the lads. Visiting Committees are appointed by the 


~ Home Secretary for each Institution. Unlike the schools, the 


Borstals are State Institutions, and Local Authorities do not 
contribute towards their cost. A proportion of every Visiting 
Committee must be Magistrates. Their duties are to co-operate 
with the Prison Commissioners and Governor in the working 
of the Borstal, to inquire into any abuses or complaints, see 
the buildings are kept in good order, and give judgment on 
any serious offences. Meetings are held monthly or oftener, if 
necessary, and members take it in turns each month to visit 
the Institution, talk to the lads, go round the dinners, -visit 
the kitchens, hospital, farm, workshops, or other buildings. 
They don’t, and ought not to, come always at the same time 
of day, for.a Borstal lad’s activities vary greatly between 6 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. The day begins with physical training. Then after 
breakfast, eight hours’ work is done in the shops, or with a 
working party, or on the farm, with an interval, of course, 
for dinner. After tea about an hour-and-a-half is spent in 
school, lectures, or study. Every Institution has a gymnasium 
and sports ground, and a certain number of the lads in special 
grade go into camp every year, a privilege which is much 
prized and seldom abused. In the first two or three months 
after a lad’s arrival at an Institution he is employed on 
necessary cleaning and domestic work, what we used to call 
fatigues in the Army. He is then drafted into a labouring party 
for a few months, and subsequently takes his place in a work-, 
shop, on a farm, or in the kitchens. All establishments teach 
gardening, boot-repairing, the mending of clothes and stock- 
ings, cooking and baking—and very good the bread is. The 
various dishes made by the cooking class go in turn to the 
group in each House which has done best during the week, 
for you’ll understand that the lads belonging to a group dine 
together. There is a laundry at every Borstal except Lowdham. 
Each House has a Matron, who brings with her a domestic 
influence which is invaluable to many lads. 


Training for Real Freedom 


Now as to the farms and workshops. There are farms at 
Rochester, Portland, Lowdham and Feltham. At Rochester 
and Camp Hill they teach boot-making. There are good car- 
penters’ shops at four Institutions, and smithies at Feltham, 
Portland and Rochester. They are also busy reclaiming land 
at Portland and Rochester and at Camp Hill, which is going 
to be used in part for growing more vegetables. The chief 
inducement to good work in the shops and good conduct in 
the House is, of course, the prospect of an early release on 
licence. A small amount of money, known as badge money 
is available for lads, according to their general conduct and 
industry, after a period of three to twelve months, but it is 
not measured on output. The amount varies from 3d. to 7d. 
a week, and may be spent in the Institution canteen. It-is 
largely spent on tobacco, for the lads are allowed to smoke at 
certain times off duty. You cannot, of course, smoke many” 
cigarettes on 7d. a week. I hope, as our Borstal system develops, 
some satisfactory payment scheme may be devised. At Lowd- 
ham they are already trying a scheme as an experiment. Here 
the labouring parties are divided into groups of ten, and 
members can each earn from 4d. up to an average of about 
Is. a week. Lads in a trade party start as beginners at 7d. a 
week, and work up to being improvers, by three-monthly 
intervals to Is. 2d. a week. As the Lowdham Institution is 
being built by the lads themselves, it offers special scope for 
such an experiment. ‘ 

Most Courts now give a three years’ Borstal sentence, which 
allows more scope for training. Although the lads can be allowed 
out on licence after six months, they usually complete eighteen 
months’ to two years’ training before being licensed. It is, of 
course, impossible to train lads to a trade while they are in an 
Institution. The object of training is to teach regular habits, 
self-control, and self-reliance. We are gradually learning that 


to licence, if they are being kept in captivity all the time. a ; 
are all learning, not only the children in the Home Office — 


men and women who try to teach and train 1 


Schools, and the lads. in Borstal Institutions, but also all those 
best reward is the success of those for whom they labour, — 
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you cannot train people to understand real freedom, as opposed 
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One of the hydraulic cranes salvaged from the Egypt by Italian divers 
Inset: S.S. Egypt before the wreck 
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The Sinking of S.S. ‘Egypt’ 


By VINCENT CHEEK 


N December, 1921, when I was only seventeen, I was 

night-watchman on the P. & O. ship Kazser-z-Hind. We 

were in Bombay and due to sail for England the next day 

when an old Indian fortune-teller told me that I should 
never set foot in India again. I laughed and told him I was due 
back in three months and on that very ship. I forgot all 
about him on the homeward trip but when, for no apparent 
reason, I lost my job on the Katser-i-Hind and was out of work 
in London for nearly four months, I remembered him again. 
Then’one day I had a postcard telling me to join, as a night- 
watchman, another ship bound for Bombay. ‘So much for 
the fortune-teller’, I thought. But my new ship was the Egypt. 
For about a week before the Egypt sailed I worked on her 
in Tilbury Docks. 

You know, of course, that the Egypt carried a large sum in 
bullion—a million-and-a-half, I believe. We loaded this in 
Tilbury the night before we sailed, and while I was talking 
to one of the detectives on guard during this operation he 
said to me, “Wouldn’t it be a funny thing if this ship was to 
sink and all that gold was lost?’ ~ 
’ On Friday, May 19, 1922, we sailed, and the next day, 
when we’d just got clear of the Channel, we found ourselves 
in a thick fog. As night-watchman I didn’t start work till 
eleven p.m. and so at about seven o’clock I was asleep in my 
bunk, which was in a two-berth cabin on the port side of the 
main deck. The noise of the anchors being hauled up woke 
me, and hearing our fog siren blowing I leaned out of the 
port-hole at the foot of my bunk. I could see nothing but fog 
all round, but I thought I could hear another fog siren blowing 
near by. Then, quite suddenly, to my amazement and horror, 


a huge form loomed up out of the fog and towered above mc. 
It was the bows of another ship making straight for our side. 
It was all over in a few seconds. There was a crash, and the 
Egypt shook from stem to stern and seemed to halt in her path. 

I was terrified, unable to speak or move, until the screeching 
of the emergency sirens galvanised me into action again. I 
put on my life-jacket and frantically shook my mate, who 
was lying in the lower bunk sleeping like a dog. He was a fat 
old boy and nothing ever hurried or excited him. When I said 
the ship was sinking he told me ina sleepy voice to get back 
into my bunk and leave him alone. As I rushed away I 
remember seeing him tying bows in his boot laces. I heard 
afterwards that he was one of the last to leave the ship. He’d 
even taken the white-cover off his uniform cap and stretched 
it over his head to keep the soot and oil out of his hair. We’d 
had no boat drill. We hadn’t even been allotted our stations. 
No one knew where to go. I scrambled up to the boat deck 
and joined some others who were trying to launch the forward 
lifeboat on the port side. The lascars were coming up on the 
boat. deck now; carrying parcels of all descriptions—huge 
bundles, some of them, tied up in sheets and almost too 
heavy to carry. When they realised that the ship was sinking 
they started to panic, and we set about them with wooden 
battens, taken from the boats. But nothing would quieten 
them until one of the passengers—a Captain of the Indian 
Army—shot two of them. Then some of them started to help 
us to launch the boats. There were several lascars and on 
Englishman hauling on the ropes of one of the lifeboats. As 
soon as it swung out over the sea ready for lowering to the 
passenger deck, all the lascars left their hauling and jumped 


ee Lat an ter. 


into it. Teleeamtaly ae course, git boat Went to fall ae the: 
ropes to run through the pulleys on the davits, and the 

Englishman, who was still holding on, was caught in the coils. 

‘He tried to free himself, but the rope caught under his right 


elbow, forced his arm up under his chin, and, lifting him on 
‘to the top of the davit, squeezed the life out of him before 


‘any of us could realise what was happening. We stared. 
helplessly at him hanging there, until we thought to get an 


axe and chop the rope above his head to release his blackened 


corpse. This let the boat go at one end—with the result that 
all the lascars who were in it were flung into the sea and the 


boat fell on top of them. 


Just at this moment we heard the order—‘Every man for * 


himself: abandon the ship’. I stood wondering what to do 
next; then I heard an officer call for volunteers to go tound 


chopping the ropes of the remaining boats so that they would 


have a chance to float off when the ship went down. 


The baggage steward and I volunteered and went round 


hacking at the falls until we were ordered to save ourselves. 
Then I turned in dismay and asked him: ‘Where shall we go 
now?’ for I couldn’t think of anywhere safer than on the ship 


itself: and what’s more I couldn’t swim. He took charge of | 


me and led me down a companion-way on to the after-well 
deck, where a mass of green water was already sweeping over 
the rail. We picked up a grating off the cargo hatch and threw 
it overboard. Then we walked off after it. é 

I shall never forget the shock of stepping off into that cold 


_ water in my pyjamas. I sucked a great breath in through my 


mouth, but couldn’t breathe out again. ‘This is death’, I 
thought. But the Atlantic in May isn’t so cold as all that. 
Whether the tide did it, or the swell, I don’t know, but 
somehow or other I found we quickly drifted away from the 
sinking ship. Our improvised raft soon attracted so many 
other people that it began to sink under the weight, and we 
were forced to beat off all newcomers. For a while we were 
quite a jolly company—laughing and making wisecracks about 


longer. We did our utmost to keep him there, but he ‘said his — oy 


what te saphena But. time HPs to tell on some o! . 
One fellow ‘started to’complain that he cauld hold on no 


fingers were cramped and that he must. stretch them out for 
a minute. Someone tried to grasp his wrists but tefore they’, ie 


~ could do so he had let go and slipped under. “ee 


Then I decided that I’d been on the grating too long, and 


‘seeing a chest of drawers float by, I clung on to that, but it : 
_ didn’t offer: me much of a hold, and I soon left it fora long 


plank. I learnt afterwards that that chest belonged to the _ 


barman and that the drawers were full of money. I re- 
“member a woman with red hair, She called out to me, 


‘This is my first and last experience of this sort of thing’. a4 


Then she flung up her arms and went under. In all eighty- aoe 
~ seven lives were lost. I was practically alone now—first on the 


crest of a wave—then in the trough, with a mountain of greens 
water on either side of me. in 
Rescue came at last in the shape of : a puny little man — 
in a cockle-shell. He came straight to me, but to my 
horror I found I couldn’t get into his boat. I’d been in the 
water about two hours and was so numbed with the cold that — 
I was set stiff, with my arms above and my knees drawn up 
below the plank. He must have been a bigger man than Pd 
thought, for he caught at the neck of my pyjamas and lifted 
me bodily—plank and all. Then I fainted. 
When I came to, I found myself being hauled up the side 
of a ship by ropes which had been passed under my knees 
and armpits. The sea was below me and I was terrified that 
I might fall back into it again. I was taken down into the 
engine-room for warmth, and there I found some of my ship- — 
mates. They told me we were aboard the Seine, the ship) — 
which had rammed us. She had lost us in the fog, but had 
found us again and I was one of the last to be taken aboard 
her before she steamed for Brest. I made two more trips, __ 


“but I never set foot in India again: and I never sha now, Il 
daresay, for I’ve left the sea for good, | ; se 


The Magic of Words < q . , 


(Continued from page 896) 


Levy: You mean that science tends to be referential while 
poetry is generally concerned with the emotive side. But scien- 
tists are not without feelings and poets allow themselves to refer 
to facts. 

OGDEN: Naturally it is a question of degree’ I think everyone 


- would admit, however, that in an engineer’s report on Waterloo 


Bridge the less emotion the better. 
Levy: But in ordinary discussions the two uses are com- 
bined. 
OGDEN: Yes, like using the throat for talking and swallowing; 
but you can’t do both at once or you choke. Discussions are 
- always getting choked, metaphorically speaking, when speakers 


get the two uses mixed unconsciously. A word like ‘real’ is a 


typical offender. It is often a way of underlining some other 
word or phrase without adding anything to it but the emotional 
flavour which a red pencil could give just as well. This, of course, 
has its bearings on philosophy. Again, many would talk of a 
black man as.a ‘nigger’ without realising that a colour prejudice 
was involved. 

' Levy: I see that this might help to clear up the tangle which 
arises over what we call ‘beliefs’. Sometimes, presumably, a be- 
lief is a set of practices, or a way of life, on which we base our 


' conduct. But, if I understand you rightly, it may be merely a 


strong feeling about something quite absurd when you think you 
are following the logic of facts? 

OGDEN: That is certainly a hard saying for those who have 
strong beliefs; but it’s one which I would cherish—as Mr. 


_ Chesterton once remarked about the opposite view. Some peo- 


ple seem to think that believing is almost another way of know- 
ing what is true. 

Levy: In science one is suspicious of any opinion which 
seems to involve a lot of strong feeling. And presumably getting 
excited about words and formulas is really part of what you call 
Word Magic. That seems to be a tremendous and neglected 
subject. 

OcpEN: Yes, the study of illusions due to sida is an import- 
ant part of psychology, anthropology, and history in general. 


Primitive peoples, almost without exception, believe in the 


supernatural | power of words. Even ‘Thou shalt not take my 
name in vain’ means, according to some authorities, “Thow ‘shalt 
mot use my name for vanity or witchcraft’. 

Levy: I remember in my own childhood how my fathet would 
not let me pronounce the word ‘Jahweh’ or ‘Jehovah’ where it 


them will be museum pieces. And if you and I had divided our 


occurs in fie Old Testament. It either had to be skipped, or 
some other sound was substituted for it. And this sort of thing 
must be having its effect in countless ways, in all walks of life. 

OGDEN: Every lawyer who thrives, thrives on it; so do most 
journalists and many doctors. In politics spell-binding is still 
quite a reputable art. Indeed the power of the printed word has 
probably increased the influence of Word Magic during the last 
aye enturies. 

vy: So that science in some of its forms has not only.be- 
ae a special branch of Word Magic, but its discoveries have "i 
made the spells of magicians more potent in ways which we do 
not suspect? 

OGDEN: That’s the tragedy. But on the whole science has been 
the great liberator. It was Bacon who classified the illusions due 
to words as Idols of the Market-place, and he is generally recog- 
nised as the pioneer who made the first-determined effort to 
free mankind from this particular disease. Jeremy Bentham 


_ made its diagnosis his life work. But very little notice has been 


taken of either. Bentham actually invented the word ‘inter- 
national’ to enable us to think on the right lines. A hundred 
years later we had the first World War, and the three most in- = 
ternational words are now ‘bar’, ‘alcohol’ and ‘hiccup’. _ oer i 
Levy: That’s certainly a reflection on our progressive age. 
What sort of remedies can be suggested?—I don’t mean for hic- 
cups. Can we do more about these verbal failings than we do in 
the case of the common cold—to which medical experts are 
almost as liable as their patients? SS 
OGDEN: Perhaps not. But then most colds could be avoided if: * — 
enough people were determined to avoid them and would take the E 
necessary precautions. Some sciences have devised excellent  __ 
methods of clearing up the mess in their particular stables; that f 
is why the technical language of science—difficult though itis— 
can be so valuable. But the scientist is liable to become the vic- 
tim of his own jargon, and the public is often right in asking him 
to talk more simply. Except for the very special-purposes of 
literature, there are far too many words. There are 1,500 differ- 
ent languages; but when the world is ‘de-babelised’, 1,449 of — 


vocabulary by ten we could have been almost as natural and 
possibly a good deal clearer. 4 
Levy: I’m quite.ready to believe you, since I saw some scien- 
tific papers put into the 850 words of your ‘Basic English’. Et, 
understand that Basic English is Jon solution be the inter 2 . 


n his head to be quite certain that he would get _ 
1¢ points. If any of these 10,000 gave trouble to any of our ~ 
_ hearers, Basic English would have made the sense quite clear. 
_ ‘The 850 are a sort of key to all the others, unlocking the door 

__ by which we may get free from the power which language has 
er our thoughts, our discussions, and our sense of values. 
Levy: And if I say that we must surely lose enormously by 


ch a drastic reduction? . es cue ee or 
DEN: Well, my last answer was in Basic, and so is this one. 
ou’ll be able to come to a decision for yourself. There’s no 
Suggestion that Basic is to be used by an Englishman or an 
_ American in place of normal English. It is not designed for 
writing verse; or for advertisements which get their effect by 
playing on the feelings. It is simply an apparatus for keeping 
-) our thoughts. Straight, and less than a week is needed to get 

_ control of it. Even an expert—without the 850 words as 4 key— 
_ would be unable to be certain if a radio talk or a business letter 


d been given in Basic or not. Ea a ay at ; 
_ .__ Levy: Now, I want your help in a rather special matter. . 
‘Throughout this series I have had continually to clarify to 
_ myself, if not to my poor listeners, the problem of, ‘What is an 
_ explanation?’ I’m not a professional philosopher, but I have to 
_hack my way through this difficulty. Here is what I have been 
‘doing. I have in the first place tried to extract some kind of law 
pe’ and order from the changing chaos of things, words, and ideas, 
___ and all you analysts are helping me there. Then I try to describe 
4 a _ the process in terms of the principles I set out, and if it works 
BS in practice I call it the beginning of an explanation. Do you 
think that’s the right line to take? — : Sarees S 
_ OGDEN: It seems to me that you have been hacking your way 
_ towards what is called a causal definition. This is one of the ten 
_ chief sorts of definitions, by which we can try to make clear the 
meanings of the words we use. If anyone has the time and know- 
p's _ ledge to make such descriptions both watertight from his own 
E point of view and intelligible to other's, the trouble is generally 
worth taking, and you seem to have got very nearly there. But 
-_ in most discussions a word like ‘explanation’ is a sort of red . 
___-herring. It is what I would call an ‘irritant’; and if it does cause 
trouble, it is best to try and get on without it. om ; 
' Levy: You mean that in practice particular words which 
stir up strife are not necessary, and we can always substitute, | 
as it were, what we really wanted to say? cc: als 
_* . OGDEN: Exactly. No word is indispensable; and the main 
tricks of words can be listed and named, so that when anyone 
is guilty of an obvious offence he can be reproached for it. 
Levy: ‘Irritants’, then, are words which cause trouble because 
they tend to arouse strong feelings and prejudices, and are 
ambiguous into the bargain. Have you suggested other labels 
of this sort? > oe: Oe 
OGDEN: Yes, there are various kinds of subterfuges, and 
various kinds of spoilt words—Nomads (which have no fixed 
abode and don’t want one), Mendicants (which seem to be 
looking for a home), Degenerates (which have a bad record and 
_ hopeless associations). That’s the sort of thing I call orthology. 
So when we enter this enchanted wood of words we can at least 
be armed with some rules of thumb for dealing with all these 
evil genii. ’ vee 
__ Levy: I wonder how long it will take the human race to adapt 
itself to any sort of rational solution of this problem of words © 
___ and symbols? After all, a biological as well as a social change 
seems to be involved. ; : 
ae OGDEN: Mr. H. G. Wells, in his last book, very kindly fixed 


_ suremany of youare concerned about. Is notthis kind of analysis 
_ of language scraping it, as it were, to the bare bones? Is it not 
_ destroying the very spirit of speech? Is it not like breaking 
Shakespeare up into words and the words up into syllables 


oh 
a 
, 


Mr, Ogden tells us that it is possible to get along comfortably 
. 


instead of a live human being? Well, that kind of criticism. 
_ misses the whole meaning of analysis. Analysis is a method of 
_ breaking something down in order to see of what it is composed. 
at . . ae Pigs ee 2s ee, oe? 


__ used, to see 


is ana 
; f Shakespeare may | 
_to the structure of the sentence, to see how many ti 
letter appears, to see what kinds of figures of speech 
10w much printing ink is used up in writing 


each 


and so on. .... W 2 
matical, historical, poetical analysis of 


its structure. It tells us the relation between it and figures of 
speech, letters of the alphabet, Old English words, punctuation, 


printing ink, its capacity for suggesting colour or for arousing — 


emotion, or for calling up pictures, and so on. It does not 
destroy the thing analysed. On the contrary, in a sense, it brings 
it alive. It shows up its meaning by seeing_it in its widest con- 
text, life. But there is a danger, and it is this. The danger lies 


in supposing that there is one and only one method of analysis. 
If I were a printer or a chemist and were concerned only with — 


the question of how much ink was required in printing Shakes- 
peare, I should literally be making of the coloured world of feel- 
ing, thought, and action, a picture in black-and-white. The 


danger lies in supposing that the world is a world of black-and-_ 


white only. 


And so what we have witnessed tonight is an analyst of - 


language examining the structure of speech in relation to... 


what? In‘relation to its function as a means of social communi-— 


cation. he importance of this*talk for us lies in the lessons it 


‘teaches us in connection with the problems of this series. We | 
are trying to see the world about us as it is, to see ourselves as 


we are, a part of that world that changes it. The greater part of 
the changes that have immediate importance for us are those 
that have come about since social life began. That has been for a 
very simple reason. With group life there arises something that 
goes on even after the individual dies. Society has its traditions, 
its routine, its institutions. It is made up of individuals, but it is 
also something on a different plane from the individual. He 
gathers during his life-time a mass of experience of the world of 
dead matter, and of the world of human relations. Presumably 
his knowledge of all this dies with him, but during his lifetime he 
has passed much of this on to others who live after him. It gets 
into books and into speech. It shows itself in things he has made. 


It affects the new social laws we make. He has added his bit to- 


wards discovering how a human society must be built up. How 
does he pass it on? Mainly by speech or by signs that are equival- 
ent to speech. So what Mr. Ogden has been examining for us 
this evening is really one of the corner-stones of social and 


civilised life. 


Now to state exactly what has been seen, heard, smelt, tasted, 
or touched is a necessary step in the process of discovery. Speech 
is, therefore, an instrument for discovering what the world is 
like. Mr. Ogden is therefore querying a very important part of 
that instrument when he warns us against populating the world 
with bogus entities by false speech. Every scientist knows that he 
has got to beware of what he calls instritwnental errors. You may 


remember that much of the controversy about the canals on — 


Mars was concerned with whether these streaks were not really 
on the telescope itself. I am not saying there are no canals on 
Mars, but what we have to be careful about is that we don’t talk 
as if they are there, when they aren’t. What tests are we to use, 
then, to be sure that we are not deluding ourselves with the 
actual instrument of speech? 

All this is very important if we are to keep our minds clear in 


steering our way through this tangle. For, as I said, laymen are 


not the only ones who get entangled in this undergrowth of 
words and symbols. Even science is rather inclined to get caught 
up in this same snare. For the purposes of a theory you invent a 
fiction, like the Ether, for instance, and because it is found very 
convenient for a long time you begin to imagine it is really out 
there. It gets into the very language we use. Precisely the 


“same thing happens when people talk about Absolutes and 


Perfection. We have always to ask whether the thing the word 
stands for is actual. Whether there are always the three elements 
present. . . . the Thing dealt with, the Thought about the 
thing, besides the Word that stands for the thing. . 
Mr. Ogden warns us—TI think warns is the correct term— 
to remember that there is a human being involved in his 
problem: a strong féeling or desire for something to be true, 
supplemented by a false use of language, may therefore easily 
lead us to a belief that is not really well grounded. In fact we 
may seek illusion because it lulls us into a sense of false satis- 
faction. I leave it to you to examine some of your own beliefs 
from this angle. Perhaps you will see it best in your beliefs about 
yourself, your friends or your children. Ask yourself first how 
these beliefs are in fact related to your feelings and your actions. 
Ask yourself whether in talking of them you have clearly set out 


‘the Thing, the Idea and the Word. Ask yourself whether the 


Thing involved in the belief has been shown to be real. Try it on 
your political beliefs. If the answer is yes, then it is so far all 


right. If it is no, then ask whether the feeling that you would like » 


it to be true is, after all, not the driving force that has led you to 
accept it. And finally, to do this requires 'courage, but remember 
that to destroy an illusion is at the same time to arrive at a trv’ 


~~ 


... We may make a chemical, numerical, gram-_ i 
1alysis of the sentence. Now each 
such method tells us something more about the sentence and ~ 
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What I Believe—V 


cA Churehonan Sums Up ee 


A Discussion between a LAYMAN and Dr. W. Hy MOBERLY 


HE LAYMAN: You have been announced as. a 
member of the Church of England, Dr. Moberly, but 
I take it you don’t claim to speak with authority for 
the Church—do you? 

Dr. W.H. Moserty: Certainly not. Like you, I am a lay- 


‘man, and I have no right to speak for anyone but myself; but 


I have been a member of the Church of England all my life 
—and so have all my family for generations. Probably that is 
why I have listened with such keen interest to the four previous 
speakers, for they all had one thing in common; they all ex- 
pressed minority opinions. In the strict sense they are all ‘dis- 
senters’ from the religious view most commonly held in this 
country; and that is what gives them a special claim on the 
attention of persons like myself. For if a man holds a minority 
opinion he probably does so from personal conviction. If he is 
one of a large majority it may be only from inertia. So, I am sure, 
it is healthy for people like me—though I don’t say it is always 
pleasant—to be compelled to ask ourselves, from time to time, 
why we are where we are. 

LAYMAN: Now I have been very interested in all the talks these 
last four weeks, and I have learnt a good deal from them, but I 
only had ten minutes to ask questions. That is not a long time, 
and I have no doubt that I didn’t make full use of it. Certainly 
all the speakers were very friendly and good humoured with me, 
and none of them seemed to find any of my questions at all 
difficult; but all the same I can’t honestly say that any of the 
questions I asked—with a few exceptions—seem to me to have 


-been adequately answered. Anyhow, there are several points 


about which I am still not clear, and which I hope you will be 
able to make more intelligible. 

Now, first of all, what is religion? You see, the Spiritualist 
told me that Spiritualism was his religion, but he didn’t explain 
what he meant by the word ‘religion’. The Theosophist and the 
Rationalist both made it clear that they didn’t consider either 
Theosophy or Rationalism were religions. Unitarianism, I was 
told, is the left wing of the Christian Church and, at the same 
time, the right wing of the left wing bodies that are concerned 
with religion. I think those were Dr. Rattray’s words, and by 
themselves they’re not very definite. So now can you tell me 
what you, as a member of the Church of England, would say 
that religion was? 

W.H. M.: That is a very difficult question, for very familiar 
things are always the hardest to define. I think I should say 
that, in religion, man is reaching out towards something, or 
somebody, which he regards as greater and finer than himself: 
something which he venerates, and to which he desires to devote 
himself. I agree with Huxley: that such devotion has in fact been 
given to extraordinarily diverse objects, but I think he falls into 
a confusion that is common but quite disastrous. Religion is 
constantly confused with the quite different attitude towards 
the same objects, for which the proper name is magic. For in- 
stance, Huxley said that the hypothesis of God may once have 
served a useful purpose, but that it is now superseded, appar- 
ently because the things that belief in God once did for man 
can now be done more effectively in other ways. Thus, he 
suggests that if you want to prevent disease, or to cure it, you 
will do better to make use of scientific methods of destroying 
germs than to betake yourself to prayer; but this, at most, only 
amounts to saying that the ‘god religions’ are poor forms of 
magic—it has nothing to do with their merits or defects as 
religions. So long as man’s attitude towards his gods consists 
mainly in the effort to further his own purposes by means of 
their aid, it doesn’t differ from that of the medicine man. He is 
simply trying to harness great powers to his own uses, just as an 
engineer may use water power to drive his engine. So far he has 
not even begun to be religious. Religion is really the very reverse 
of magic; both are forms of intercourse with the higher powers, 
but the motives for this intercourse are opposite. In magic man 
is trying to use the gods for his own ends; in religion he is 
trying to get into touch with them in order that he may under- 
stand and appreciate their ends, and so may be used by them. 

To worship God because one deems Him really worshipful 
is quite different from paying Him attention mainly because 
one wants to get something out of Him. Fie 


Layman: So if I ask of any religion, as the Rationalist did: 
Can it cure disease?—or, if I ask, as the Spiritualists do: Can 
this religion assure me of my continued existence after death?— 
or even if I ask, like the Theosophists: Can I achieve serenity — 
and insight by this religionP—I am not really judging it as a 
religion, but as something else. 

W.H. M.: No, for throughout I myself remain the centre. In 
religion this is not so: in religion I attach myself to something 
which I esteem much more highly than I do myself, and the 
proper question to ask about any religion is this: Is the object 
of such devotion really worthy of it? 

LayMaN: You certainly have described sommerian which the 
Rationalist apparently didn’t have in mind at all when he was 


talking about religion, for he assumed that in the so- -called 


religious experience, sacredness, which he said was the essence 
of the matter, was simply a feeling of the person having the ex- 
perience, and that in the environment to which that person was 
reacting there couldn’t possibly be anything in the nature of 
an active being, or God. In fact, he was quite ready to call any 
other interpretation of religious experience than this one either 
by a simple rude name like superstition or by a difficult rude 
name like cosmic fetishism. This assumption really prevents his 
Rationalism from ever beginning to interpret what you mean 


by religion at all, His talk was obviously a very effective piece ~ 


of what I should call ‘debunking’; but according to your defini- 
tion of religion, it.is really only magic and not religion that his 
debunking applies to. All the same, I can’t help feeling that 
when we think we are experiencing religion we very often fail 
in fact to be religious at all, and, instead, we attempt to exercise 
some magical influence. Would you say that that was your 
experience? 

W.H. M.: I agree entirely. Like other people, I find myself 
constantly lapsing into what is really a magical rather than a 
religious attitude. The most obvious example is in the use—or 
perhaps one should say, the misuse—of prayer. One is apt to 
pray most readily for the things which it is natural to want: for 
health and success for oneself and one’s family and friends, 
and for the triumph of the causes in which one believes: and 
one tends to add only as a sort of dutiful necessary tag, the 
qualification, ‘If it be Thy Will’—just as for the sake of decency 
one might conclude an urgent request for a favour from a friend 
by saying, half-heartedly, ‘Don’t do it if you don’t want to’. 
I suppose nearly everyone drops into that attitude sometimes, 
and often quite unconsciously. Yet I know very well that just 
so far as I do achieve being really religious, the qualification 
becomes the main thing. The words, “Thy will be done ’ become 
not an expression of resignation but something much more like 
a battle-cry. That applies even to religions which you and I 
would consider quite inadequate and unworthy ones, For 
instance, tite Rationalist said—and quite truly—that Com- 


munism is a religion because many:Communists have got the | 


genuinely religious attitsde of devotion towards the community 
which they serve. In the same way, Patriotism may be a religion 
to any man who can say sincerely, ‘Who dies if England lives’? 

LayMan: This is certainly becoming very much clearer to me, 
but I want you to go still further and tell me what you mean by 
‘true religion’. The Rationalist interested me very much when 
he said that he looked forward to the establishment of a human- 
ist religion of some kind, but apart from saying that it would be 


tolerant in attitude and world-wide in scope, he didn’t leave me 


with any very-clear idea of what he would call true religion. 
_The Theosophist left me with even vaguer impressions: it 


seemed not to matter very much whether one was a Buddhist, or _ 
a Hindu, or a Spiritualist, or a Christian, so long as one was ~ 


honest and did the best one could. The Unitarian did not really 
succeed in showing me either why he didn’t call himself a Ra- 
tionalist, or why he did call himself a Christian; for he said that 
anybody who tries to do the Will of God has a right to say that he 
is a Christian. He went on to say that Unitarians claimed a 
completely free hand in interpreting the Will of God, and though 
I suppose there must be limits to the free basis on which Unitari- 


were. 
Now the question I really want you to answer for me is. 


anism rests, I didn’t gather from Dr. Rattray what those limits. : 
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__ Christianity and every other profession? In other words, what do 
_ you mean by the word ‘Christian’? 
W.H. M.: Well, first, the Christian is obviously one who 


— is anyone who tries sincerely to do the Will of God, that is too 
om wide, for it could be said of a Jew, who regarded Jesus as an 
_ impostor, and I don’t see how he could reasonably be called a 
' Christian. As the word suggests, the professing Christian is 
_ one who takes Jesus as his Master. This doesn’t mean merely 
that he accepts the moral teaching of Jesus but that he regards 
¥ Jesus as one who, in His own person, reveals the character of 
God. The Christian’s ideas of God and his approach to God 
___ will be dominated by Jesus. The typical Christian prayer is one 
_ which ends with the words ‘through Jesus Christ, Our Lord’. 
_ LAYMAN: One other point. I know that you don’t claim to 
- speak with authority about Orthodox Christianity, but could you 
__ give me some idea whether or not Dr. Rattray was right when he 
claimed at one point in his talk that what he called Orthodox 
Christianity was coming the Unitarian way? 

W. H. M:: I am afraid the relation between Orthodox 
Christianity and Unitarianism is rather a burning question just 
now; but, of course, I am not concerned with any strictly ecclesi- 
astical issues such as have been raised by recent incidents. I can 
only give you my opinion—as an individual—on the general 
question you have asked me. Dr. Rattray expressed a mild sur- 
prise at the company in which he found himself, and I agree 
that the whole Unitarian tradition is much more akin to that of 
‘the ordinary Christian bodies than is either Spiritualism or 
Theosophy, Certainly I find myself spiritually at home with my 

_ own Unitarian friends in a way in which I should never feel at 

home with a Theosophist or a Spiritualist. Yet Dr. Rattray’s 

account of Unitarianism leaves me with a feeling that there is 

_ ~ still a fundamental difference between him and me. 

| LAYMAN: You don’t mean simply an abstruse theological diff- 
erence but a difference. which really matters from the point of 
view of practical religion? 

W.H. M.: Most people who are not themselves theologians 
find arguments about the doctrine of the Trinity very remote 
and unreal, but the real issue that lies behind them is what we 
think of Jesus and of His relation to God. If He is only one of the 
greatest of the prophets who have taught truths about God which 
are new and valuable, but necessarily partial, and if He was only 

divine in the kind of way in which other men are divine, then, so 
far as I can see, all the old questions about God remain open. 
After all, there is no Christian belief so difficult or, at first sight, 
so improbable, as the doctrine that God is Love—the general 
course of the world most certainly doesn’t look like it. Indeed, 
one of the things which puzzled me most in the Spiritualist and 
___ in the Theosophist was the rather easy way in which they seemed 
x to speak of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
' —almost as if these were commonplaces. 


LayMan: But if I asked an Orthodox Christian why he be- 
lieves these astonishing doctrines would he have any answer? 


W.H.M.: His answer is, ‘Because of Jesus Christ’—and that 
isn’t so much because of what Jesus taught, as because of what 
we believe He was and did. We believe that His teaching and His 
_ work were the teaching and the work of God Himself, so far as 

it is possible for God to express Himself in human form. For us 
the New Testament story is not only a landmark in the history of 
man’s quest for God, it is the supreme instance in human history 
_ of God’s quest for man. All Christian prayer and all Christian 
worship arise from that belief. Indeed, the whole Christian life is 
based on that: it is a reply to an invitation. 
Obviously you can question all this, or definitely reject it; but 
I do not see how you can possibly regard it as of secondary 
oS Layman: To turn to something rather different—though it 
7 seems to me vitally connected with what you have just been 
saying. Can you tell me, in a few words, what you feel the proper 
function of authority is in these extremely difficult and im- 
__ portant matters; and what is the function of the individual’s per- 
_ sonal power of reasoning? The Rationalist quoted from Field- 
_ jng’s Tom Jones a passage describing Parson Thwackum’s view 
_ —‘when I mention religion I mean the Christian religion, and 

_ not only the Christian religion but the Protestant religion, and 
not only the Protestant religion but the Church of England’. 
That, he said, was a statement diametrically opposed to the views 
of Rationalism. But I couldn’t help thinking that the Rationalist’s 
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own belief could be expressed without much unfairness in rather — 


the same formula. It would run like this—‘When I say reason I 
mean the reason of the best men, and when I say “‘best men” I 
mean the Rationalists, and when I say “the Rationalists” I mean 
Julian Huxley’. 

The positions of the Spiritualist and the ‘Theosophist, though 
totally different from that, did seem also to be based on the 
individual’s personal opinion alone. The Spiritualist certainly 
denied that he was bound by any authority, though he did add 
that he personally agreed with the orthodox views of the Spiritu- 
alist Church; and the Theosophist also explained that it was per- 
fectly possible for anyone to be a Theosophist and continue 
holding his own particular religious opinions at the same time; 
though, there again, it looked rather as if a good Theosophist 
would be bound to prefer the opinion expressed by one of the 
Elder Brethren to any opinion of his own which might be in 
disagreement with the Elder’s opinion. 

The Unitarian seemed to think that no authority could do any- 
thing but harm in the religious sphere. He did suggest at one 
moment that some corrective of caprice in belief was needed, 
and he said this was provided by the instructed opinion of the 
world. But he clearly explained that by that he did mot mean the 
experts; and I’m still not quite clear what he did mean. 

Well, what do you think the proper relation should be 
between my individual opinion and the authority of the experts 
in matters of religion? 


W.H. M.: First of all, I should deny that there is any sharp 
antithesis between reason and. authority. Consider our use of 
authority in other spheres of life. The average man doesn’t 
believe that the earth goes round the sun because he has followed 
and understood the arguments which convinced Copernicus: 
he believes it because all the mathematicians and the astronomers 
believe it, and everybody else has done so for the last three or 
four hundred years. This is true in all sorts of spheres. In the 
last resort the individual must decide for himself who is the 
expert and who is the quack. Having decided that, he must 
trust the expert—and that.is the only reasonable thing to do. In 
every field a consensus of experts has a great authority for the 
average man. It is not infallible, but it is much more likely to be 
right than his own unaided judgment. In Huxley’s talk I missed 
any recognition of this. : 


Dr. Rattray, on the other hand, allows a place to authority, 
but he says it belongs to the instructed opinion of the world as 
distinct from the Church. He appeals, that is, from a narrower 
to a wider tribunal, and this is obviously reasonable on his pre- 
suppositions—that is, if Christians and non-Christians are in 
the same boat as simple seekers after the truth. But then the 
ordinary Christian does not agree with this pre-supposition. 
To the ordinary Christian the story of the religious development 
of the Jewish people, and the Life and Death of Jesus, and of 
the formation of the early Christian community, as recorded 
in the Bible, is the story of the special action of God in human 
history, and this applies also in some degree to the subsequent 
history of the Christian Church. Of this story the central episode 
is the Life and Death of Jesus, to which everything else is 
subsidiary. It is true the story only reaches us in a somewhat 
blurred form, because throughout God is working through men 
—and apart from Jesus Himself, through very fallible men— 
yet its main outline is sufficiently traceable. Now everyone must 
settle for himself whether he finds this way of looking at the 
Bible story and the history of the Church credible or not. You 
may think it a ‘tall story’, as Dr. Rattray apparently does. Ob- 


viously nothing I can say in a few minutes will make it plausible | 


to anyone who does not already think it so, but if you do find it 

credible then at once authority comes in. 
LAYMan: There is one subject on which I particularly want to 

hear your opinion as a member of the Church of England, and 


. that is—immortality and eternal life. 


The Spiritualist made it quite clear that he thought belief in 
personal survival after death was essential to his religion, and 
he didn’t see how you could believe in eternal life or spiritual 
reality unless you believed in survival. The Theosophist seemed 
to think rather the same. Personally, I can’t see why I shouldn’t 
believe in eternal life and spiritual values without holding any 
definite opinion about the question of what is going to happen 
to me when I die. The things which I believe have eternal 
value are valuable whatever happens the next moment. When 
I hear music and say ‘that’s good’, or when I admire a picture, 
I don’t think the goodness of the music or the picture is in the 
slightest degree dependent on the question whether I or anyone 
else will ever hear that piece of music again, or see the picture. 
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In the same ay: the goodness of a good man’s life is Ge 
independent, as far as I can see, of what | comes after it. Besides, 
there does seem to me to be a danger that if we concentrate 
‘our attention, and encourage other people to concentrate, on a 
life after death and the so-called ‘next world’, we shall find our- 
‘selves less anxious to get on with the job of trying to enable 


- the best possible life to be lived by the greatest possible number 


_ of people in this world, here and now, than we should be if we 
refused to be dogmatic in either way about what happens when 
‘we die—if we refused, that is, to believe either those who say 
‘positively that there is a particular kind of life after death, or 
‘those who say positively that we must all go out like a candle— 
and simply suspended judgment on that particular point. 
Anyhow, I have always felt it was utterly un-Christian to 
“encourage people to be good in this world by holding out to 
them hopes of future happiness or threatening them with the 
possible consequence in another world of evil deeds done here. 
‘What is your feeling about all this? 
W.H. M.: Here I am prepared to go a very long’ way with 
“you, but not the whole way. The Spiritualist said. that the 
existence of the spiritual world is the preamble of all the great 
‘religions, and I gather from his answers to your questions that 
he regards this existence as being established by his proofs of 
individual survival. But unfortunately the word ‘spiritual’ is 
: ambiguous: sometimes we use it as a term of praise, as meaning 
what is pure and lovely and of good report; but sometimes we 
“only use it as meaning what is psychic as opposed to. physical. 
'I remember Mr. Christopher Vance in de Morgan’s novel says 
of a dead acquaintance: ‘He is now either a corpse or a ghost, 


“according as you look at it’. But these alternatives. are not ex- 


haustive, and for religion they are equally unsatisfactory. 
Personal survival, so far from being a possible basis for 
‘ religion is, by itself; of very small religious importance. It cer- 
: tainly isn’t what the Christians mean by ‘eternal life’. So far as 
- I can see, a ghost is as little able to partake of that as a corpse. 
- If the phenomena of psychical research have any real interest, 
- it is a scientific and not a religious interest, 
LayMan: Then, you would agree with me that undue b concen- 
* tration on the question of survival may be actually irreligious? 
_W.H. M.: Yes. The tremendous impulse to live which makes 
strong men die hard, so far from being religious, is one of the 
~ things which religion enables us to regulate and even subdue; 
and threats of Hell and mops of Paradise are not really acai 
- motives. t 
For the Christian, on the other hand, the foundation cer- 
. tainty is the certainty of God. Personal immortality at best is 
. secondary and dependent on that: “The souls of the righteous _ 
are in the hand of God’. If the Christian is wrong about God, 
then I think he has no sufficient reason for believing that he 
. will survive death, or even, if he really thinks it out, for desiring ~ 
- to do so- If the Christian is ight about God, I believe he has 
- good grounds for believing in his own immortality—though it 
. will be a very different kind of iss panto fora that of which » 
_ the: Spiritualists tell us. 
. «If Jesus is what the Christian believes Him to tee ois I think 
i it follows that individual men have a value for God which we 
- could never have inferred from general philosophical considera- 
tions. Again you suggest that what matters is quality and not 
_ duration, and that the goodness of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
_ will be unaffected if it is never performed again. That may be 
- $0; but the goodness of the first few bars of the First Movement 
~ would have been ‘terribly. impaired if Beethoven had never 
- written any more..And that seems to me the truer anelogy. How 
- few human lives in this world achieve any real excellence, and - 
. what. myriads live and die apparently without any chance of | 
_ anything that we could call excellence. If this life is all, then 
the wastage is colossal. 
Yet I agree with you that merely to go on much as we are‘is 
: neither possible nor desirable, whether it is in this world—as 
- the Theosophist holds—or in another sphere—as the Spiritualist - 


holds, Christian belief about after-life is expressed in the familiar - 


funeral lesson: “Thou -fool, that which thou sowest is: not 
quickened unless it dies’ —that i is, we believe not in mere sur- 
vival, but in resurrection. We think of death not as an incident 
or an irrelevance, but as the most tremendous of experiences, ~ 
and we have the hope of fuller and more glorious life hereafter - 
precisely because it will be life that has died, just as the experi- 


about it something of enrichment, for it makes us realise as we 
never did before what we mean to one another. 

. ~ LayMAn: Finally, from a strictly practical point of view, docs 
_ it matter-much what I believe? That is the question which I find | 
myself still asking after listening to all four talks in these last 
weeks. As far as behaviour goes, all the speakers seem to- be in 
broad agreement about the kind of life we ought to live; 


for instance, three of them are definitely in favour of loving : 


' standards to the Christian tradition than most of them recognise 
© and I doubt whether those standards will survive criticism in the 


-men—and ail of them—because God first loved me, and to _ 


z selfishness is much more difficult to overcome. I think he - 4 


‘their oh iy and Ss ek the Rationalist didn’t ¢ S04 0 ‘ar 

as to say that, he certainly sounded in favour of tolerating his — 
neighbour, especially if the neighbour happened to agree with — 
‘him. All of them, nominally at any rate, were in favour of clear , 
thinking, and it was obvious from the tone.and substance + 
their talks that they all thought sincerity a great virtue. But two- 
things none of them explained to me: in the first place, why they _ 
believed in these virtues and, secondly, how they intended to” 
‘practise what they preached. gor. 

_ To take the first point. I couldn't see ahi ‘the Spiritualist | 5 
was compelled by his psychic experiences to believe in the — x 
_ Seven principles which he said he did believe in—in the Father- 4 
hood of God, the brotherhood of man, and so on. In other words, _ 
-I couldn’t quite see what table-turning had to do with loving 
-your neighbour. Then again, I don’t think the Rationalist made ; 
it at all clear that it was his Rationalism which made him believe, _ 
-for instance, that toleration is a good thing and racial prejudice 
a bad thing. On the second point—how can I make myself do — 4 
what I know I ought to! do?—how can I become less muddle- ~ 
headed and less malicious and less conceited than J am at the 
-moment?—I can’t say I’ve got much help from any of the — 
speakers. The Rationalist, for instance, admitted: that in the ¢ 
‘sphere of behaviour we all had a lot to learn, and he recom- ~ 
ménded psychology and sociology; but from what I know of — 
- those» sciences—which isn’t much, it’s true—Heayen help — 
England if she trusts in them to cure her social diseases, Of course, 
ignorance is one of the great evils, and that science can, atany 
‘rate, attempt to conquer. But isn’t it frankly unscientific toleave ~ 
“science the job of getting: vested interests to surrender their: "i 


_ privileged position, or of making men. love one another? «+ 
' W.H.M.: I can only even pretend to answer your questions 
‘by simplifying them severely. Peat y 


LAYMAN: Well, let me do the Siapeyne for. nha ehere ate 
‘really two questions: First, why should I love my neihboun? e 
- And secondly, how can I love my neighbour? = = . 

W.H. M.: All right. Why should I love my neighbour? Your 
- say all the speakers seem to agree about conduct, and I recognise fs 
_most gladly that we are much less divided in what we actually — 
approve or disapprove ‘than in the reasons we should give for 
_approving or disapproving, But before you conclude that it ; 
“doesn’t much matter what we ‘think, you must remember that 
‘there is such a thing as living on capital in morals as in finance; _ 
and that is a thing which one may be able to do for some time—_ 
but not for long. In Europe we have had nearly two thousand 
_ years of Christian tradition. Before Christianity, such anidealas 
that of loving one’s neighbour was not common—at least,.your 3 $ 

. ‘neighbour’ was apt tobe confined to your family and friends. 
Now, again, that ideal is more and more being challenged, and — 
men are being told that they need not be neighbourly to people * 


’ of a different colour or nation or social class from themselves. — 


The fact is the previous speakers owe more of their moral — 
w 
long run unless good reasons can be given for them. 


-The. Rationalist or the Spiritualist or the Theosophist may a 
adopt the same ideal as the Christian, but I don’t see that it — 
. follows logically from. their creeds, and if the whole world ever | r 


. went Rationalist I see no reason to suppose that the ideal would — 


- survive. Now I can put the Christian answer to your question 


in a nutshell, but only by using language which I know will 
- seem empty ‘words to ‘anyone who is-not already in sympathy — 


with it. The answer, I think, is this. I ought to love my fellow | 
_ that I owe everything I have or can ever hope to be, because 5 
Jesus died for them just as He did for me, and because God — 
being what we believe Him to be, it is really love that makes the — 3 


world go round. — c* 


And now for the second question, how am I to love my st 
“-neighbour?—or at least to bring myself to behave as though I 
did? All the other speakers have seemed to me to underrate the a 
‘difficulty and to ignore what such a distinguished free-thinker - +f 
as Lord Morley acknowledged ‘that horrid impediment of the | 
~soul which the Churches call ‘“‘sin” ’. The evils of the world a3 
‘today are due to selfishness quite as much as to ignorance, and 


Christian answer can be given in five words: By the Grace of i 
God. That means in practice, by my putting myself to school he 


' with those in whom this grace is most manifest, and I know of | 
ence of bereavement and separation, for all its pain, may have - iy 


no body in which it is so consistently manifest as in the = 
- Church, and no practices which so stimulate it as do Christian 

_ practices. Itis quite true that you find saints outside Christianity, 
and that the majority of professing Christians are very far from 
being saints; but the real test is what can be done with an average — 
_material. I do not believe you will find anywhere so large 
_ proportion of persons to whom you can fairly apply the w« 
“out of weakness were made strong’, as you All peti 
who belong to the main stream of Christian tradition. 


~ the summer turns tomany shades of 


Out of Doors 
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ardens of all ‘Sizes 


By REGINALD PERRY 


AVE you ever seen a water-garden, in an ordinary 
enamel bowl? Really charming plants can be grown 
in this simple way. Even if you haven’t a garden 
you can have a water-garden. One of the prettiest 
I have ever seen was on the window-sill of a London flat. 
Just choose your -sunniest window, make a small ledge 


Hortiphot 


outside to hold the bowl, and fill it 
with water. For such plants as the 
floating hyacinth, the floating fairy 
moss, and our own little native 
frogbit, no soil is necessary; place 
the plants on the surface of the water, 
and there they will grow, put in two 
tiny fishes and you have a delightful 
little water garden. The floating 
hyacinth is’one of the most interest- 
ing plants we have. It is supported 
on the water by peculiar light-green 
floats, and has a beautiful lavender- 
blue flower just like a hyacinth. 
Unfortunately, it is not hardy, and 
will only flower wellin ahot summer 
such as we had last year. In winter 
it must be taken from the water and 
the roots planted in a box of moist 
soil, and kept well away from frost. 
~ The fairy moss, or azolla, forms a 
dense carpet of pale-green moss-like 
foliage on the surface, and later in 


red. It grows very quickly and will 
soon cover the surface of the bowl. 
The frogbit, or hydro-charis, has 
small, dark green leaves, resembling 
those of a tiny water-lily, and has 
pretty little white flowers. Both of 
these are hardy, and are ideal plants for a bowl. Perhaps the 
most suitable position for a bowl-garden is some sunny spot 
on the rockery, and this is the perfect setting for that gem of 
all aquatic plants—the pigmy Chinese water-lily—nymphea 
mea helvola. This beautiful little water-lily blooms from 
une till October, it has tiny mottled foliage, and an abundance 


of yellow star-shaped flowers, no larger than a penny. There 
is also a white form, uymphea pygmea alba. To grow these, : 
sink the bowl in the soil up to the rim, disguise the edge with 
small pieces of rock, then plant the lily in about 2 ins. of 
firmly-pressed loam, then fill with water. You must have 
some fish to prevent mosquitoes from becoming a nuisance. 
They will eat the larve which is laid 
in the water, and for such a.small 
home two goldfish are quite enough. 

The most popular form of water- ; 
gardening is undoubtedly the lily : 
ool, and this is the time of year 
for planting water-lilies, and most 
aquatic plants, if you already have a 
pool. It is really too late to make a 
pool and have it ready for planting 
this year. But if you intend to make 
one in the future don’t make it in 
some odd corner of the garden where 
it is too shady for anything to grow 
—just the ‘place to make a pool. 
Water-lilies, and nearly all aquatics, ; 
want just as much sun as they can 
possibly have. 

Another thing to remember is 
that. water-lilies must be grown in 
still water. Fhey wi// grow, of course, 
in a pool, or lake, where there is a 
very gentle trickle, but they will do 
best in quite still water. Although it 
seems a little extra labour and cost, 
it will pay youin the long run to have 


Dorien Leigh 


soil placed all over the bottom of the pool, for although water- 
lilies will grow and flower quite well if they are planted in baskets, 
they will be more successful and flower much more freely if their 
roots are allowed to roam unhampered. The best way to set 
about doing this is first of all to put coarse bonemeal toa depth 
of about one-eighth of an inch on the spots where you intend 


_ by using it when fresh, that I advise you to use bonemeal. 
Eighteen inches of water is an ideal depth for a lily pool, and 
in this the best lilies to grow are those of the Jaydekert and 
* odorata family. Nymphea laydekeri purpurata has a rps 
- flower of a really beautiful shade of rosy-crimson, and bloor 

all through the summer. Nympheea odorata is a native of Nort 

America, has sweetly-scented snow-white flowers, and blooms 
from June till October. One of the most popular lilies for a 


small pool is nymphea graziella. The flower on opening is — 


bright reddish-copper, and every day the colour changes until 


the fourth or fifth day it has changed to a vivid shade of 


orange-yellow; on an established plant it is remarkable to 
see perhaps twenty flowers, with scarcely two of exactly the 


same shade. These varieties are quite hardy and do not make — 


too much foliage, which is important in a small pool. 

- When the lilies are firmly planted, run the water in imme- 
diately, but don’t fill the pool, just cover the lilies with about 
6ins. of water for about a fortnight—this will allow the water 
to get warmer and then as soon as the plants are established, 


and the leaves are beginning to grow, gradually fill the pool. 


Of course, if your pool has a ledge just below the surface for 
growing aquatic plants, the pool must be filled piraignt away 
to prevent these from getting dry. - 


-You should always try to make your pool appear as natural t 


as possible, and the easiest way to do this is by introducing 


some aquatic plants. The best way to grow these is in the - 


ledge which I just mentioned. This should be made so that 
the plants can have 2 to 3 ins. of soil, and an inch or two 


_of water. Here you can grow a number of really delightful 
One you must have is typhaminima—a quaint plant 


plants. 
which is really a tiny edition of what is commonly, though 
incorrectly, known as the bulrush. It grows no higher than 
12 ins. above the water and has anumber of these little bulrush 
spikes, with brown tufts no larger than an acorn. 

‘Menyanthes trifoliata, or the buckbean, is one of our native 
aquatics with a charming snow-white flower, just like the 
horse chestnut. It grows 9 to 10 ins. above the water. 

Caltha palustris plena, or the double marsh marigold, is a 


_ plant well worth growing, if only for the gay splash of golden- 


yellow its flowers will give your pool in the early spring. 
Aponogeton distachyon, or the water hawthorn, has sa 6 


nanure is, ef course, Bok te better "nee Serna but plant it in the ‘bottom: of the. 


a Se difficult to obtain, and so much damage can be caused 


and clear. The millfoil, of “which | th 
varieties all of a pretty, feathery nature, d 


you'll not be troubled by that awful pest—the mosq 


-you who are lucky enough to have a natural pool or 


- flowers are really immense—I have seen them nearly 


and ‘Gill need little or no attention. Prim 


_form neat bushes, about 3 ft. high, and have pretty, 
-blooms. There are many shades, from pure white to 
_ All the lobelias are beautiful, but lobelia huntsman, v 


_ are chosen they will soon establish themselves and transform _ 


To have a successful pool you must. 
plants to provide oxygen for the fish, and 


pantly. They can be easily planted throu 
push their roots into the mud at the bottor 
they will'soon establish themselves. An avera 
say, 9 ft. by 6 ft., would accommodate two 
or five underwater plants, and about eightee 
and for a pool of this size twelve fish of any 
3 ins. long would be ample. The most suitable 
orfe, or just the ordinary goldfish. Both are quite hard 
very conspicuous. Don’t feed them during thesumme 


So far I have only referred to artificial pools, pee 


of course, grow the much larger flowering water 
will grow in 2 to 3 or even 4 ft. of water. Ther 
choose from, but I really think the three best are | 
chromatella and escarboucle. Gladstoniana is is pure wh 


across. Chromatella is large, a soft yellow, with pi 
foliage, and corde is the most niechal of 


planted near the edge of the water, has Chisteredd 
sweetly scented pale yellow flowers which grow : 
high. The astilbes are splendid plants for the watersi 


brilliant vermilion red flowers, ‘growing over 3 ft. ‘high 
really outstanding. The mimulus Simply revels in these 
roundings, and should be planted in bold clumps; in thi 
the many colours are most effective. If such plants as t 


what would otherwise be just an ordinary ego? water into 
a ox beautiful and ee gins sie tele ee Sas 
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: Ouing to the pressure upon its space, THE LISTENER 7s able to publish only a SO from the correspondence which ifeetone 
Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded-that name and address must always be given, even wher 
their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views PUSHER m these coltums 


‘on ‘Culture Emergent’ which appeared on the editorial page of 


that knowledge has lately got out of hand: the belief that there 
was, in the immediate past, a large body of readers well-inform- 


the years of the Trade Union struggles. Newman’ 's Apologia had 


a __hot’s English Constitution and Marx’s Das Kapital in 1867. The 


Points fron rom L eters: oes poi 


Preference will be piven to letters which do not employ a Bs Sas ws Fe eid ‘Saale 


Cilflice Emergent 


: “Darwinian conravensy was at its: height: Bites was s put 
You will, I hope, at some time sities on the theme of the article © 


‘his Etudes, Eneas mwecrand Dallas was ae beeinnns the. 


Tue LIsTENER of May 16. THE LIsTENER could scarcely avoid 
some acknowledgment of Mr. Young’ s comparison -of The 
Atheneum and THE LISTENER, and in common politeness it was 
compelled tacitly to accept Mr. Young’s contention, ‘that the 
Victorians possessed what we do not possess, ‘‘a’unitary cul- 
ture”’, We always tend to underestimate the difficulties of the 
past, to argue that the age of omniscience has just ended, and 


; Seneca point of view I do not believe in the actual exis 
ence of atoms. . . . As a chemist, however, I regard the assump 
tion of atoms not only as advisable but as absolutely necessary’ 
Browning, meanwhile, was at work on. “The ee ae the 


appeared, like Madore Bocees and Les Flees oS ‘Mal, t2 
before: none of them had produced any marked effect ; 
land. In all this diversity, and in The Atheneum’s reactic 
what sign is there of any ‘unitary culture’? 

_ The reviews of The Atheneum, says the writer of your lea 
article, ‘had a consistent literary style from first pag 
has The Times Literary Supplement today, and 
same air of omniscience by the same method. 

- did not represent ‘an intelligent middle opini 
the opinions: 3 epee men a Piste to 


ed on all conceivable subjects is neither new nor true. If The 
Atheneum succeeds in giving us that impression, it does so be- 
cause it was written solely for a class of reader educated in one 
particular pattern. In so far as there was a ‘unitary culture’ itwas 
the culture of a single social class,-and the members of that class 
neither produced nor comprehended the work which was the 
development of the existing culture. © = 
‘Consider the years immediately preceding the Reform Act, 


appeared in 1864, Arnold’s Essays in Criticism in 1865, Ibsen’s 
‘Brand’ and Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment in 1866, Bage- 


er! ere a 


>. 


MEG ic tae ai 


» eee ; i 
When it hit out, when ‘the critical chopper descended 
-and left’, it was often wrong, for the solution of problems 
not a matter of striking an arithmetic mean, but of knowing. 
and thinking. Intelligent informed opinion is valuable if it is the 
opinion of sensitive, kindly and disinterested men. ‘Intelligent 
"middle opinion’ is merely astute timidity, and is as common today 
as in Victorian times. Admittedly there was a time when any 
opinion which ultimately prevailed appeared to be a middle 
" opinion, but it became a middle opinion through the action of 
t ose who supported it when it appeared to be courageous and 
‘ eme. 
But here we are faced with the bogey of ‘increasing special- 
isation’ and we are told today that the poet and the man of 
" science have ‘no common ground on which to meet and ex- 
_ change their views’. Surely that contention is false? The field of 
_ knowledge is at all times practically infinite: each age makes its 
own selection, and the knowledge of the well-read Victorian was 
_ different from, but neither better co-ordinated nor greater than, 
our own. The Victorians cared more for geology, less for psycho- 
logy. They probably knew more of political theory, and less of 
_ economics; they knew more of the Bible and less of Negro sculp- 
ture than we do today. Then, as now, the upper middle class 
ignored original researches. They did not read Clerk Maxwell’s 
papers, but those papers were neither harder nor easier than 
Newton’s Principia or Dirac’s Quantum Mechanics. The reading 
public was content with Helmholz’ Popular Lectures, as their 
successors accept Science for the Million and their predecessors 
were content with Le Newtonianisme pour les Dames. At all times 
it is possible for a Duns Scotus, a Leonardo, a Lomonosov, or a 
John Stuart Mill to look into each subject and to see that he 
could, if necessary, master its technique, and anyone who grasps 
that the applicability of a concept is limited to the purposes for 
~ which it was devised, can see the relation between the diverse 
~ branches of knowledge. Anyone who cares to give five years to 
the subject could probably master modern atomic physics, and 
jt is nonsense to maintain that there ever was a time when the 
latest researches could be mastered by a beginner in a week. The 
encyclopedic task was no easier for a St. Thomas than it is to- 
day: it looks easier to us because we ignore nine out of ten of the 
facts and considerations which once seemed as though they 
might be relevant, and we add nine new ones of our own. 
The main difference between the Victorian age and’our own 
is not that ‘culture’ has split into ‘specialisms’ but that the read- 


ing public is no longer identical with a single social class; the re-" 


viewers in The Atheneum could rely on a common education, a 
common economic interest, anda carefully inculcated respect 
for orthodox opinion, in their readers. But as Bagehot pointed 
out, democracy, the product of the Reform Act, could only work 
if the electorate could be taught to recognise and accept intelli- 
gent informed disinterested judgment. Whatever authority The 
Atheneum may have possessed (and in many ways it was a very 
fine paper) it did nothing to extend the influence of that author- 
ity beyond the old electorate. It left the way open for newspaper 
exploitation of ignorance and prejudice. Today the B.B.C, in 
general, and THE LISTENER in particular, is doing something to 
help the whole electorate to examine the judgments and cre- 
dentials. It is, as your leading article points out, difficult because 
you are talking to a mixed audience from the public schools, the 
elementary schools, the universities, and the secondary schools. 
If you succeed, you will do something to make a nominal demo- 
cracy successful: you will make it possible for the opinion of each 
-jntelligent and articulate man to be effective in the field in which 
he is disinterested and well informed. But you are not, I hope, 
joining the host of papers engaged in the parasitic activity of pur- 
veying ‘middle’ opinion to what one may call the intellectual 
- middle classes, nor are you engaged in the ‘synthesis of the cul- 
_ ture of many times and many places’, whatever that may mean. 
You will, I hope, forgive the truculent tone of this letter: it 
‘seemed more useful to present these considerations as forcibly as 
_ possible, and I could not, without going into the question at 
greater length, stop to explain why the spatial metaphor involved 
in all talk of ‘expansion of the boundaries of knowledge’ is in- 


appropriate and misleading. It is one of the pitfalls of conven- 
tional language: to avoid it I have talked hastily and dogmatic- 


ally, but I think that you will understand that I am presuming 
to criticise the form in which the objectives of THE LISTENER are 
expressed, not the objectives themselves, nor the highly efficient 
manner in which you approach them. It is not knowledge which 
_-you are trying to synthesise: you are trying to integrate the pro- 
_ ducts of diverse educational systems into some unanimity of 
fr . Tue LIsTENER may do something in this direction—it 
as much as any paper can do—and broadcasting may do 


a 
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more, but a complete solution must depend on a reorganisation 
of the whole educational system. 
Chester MICHAEL ROBERTS 
[Editorial comment on this letter will be found on page 902] 


Mr. MacColl on Abstract Art ' 


Literally, what is ‘abstract’ implies a thing abstracted from; but 
the categories of art exceed the terminology of art criticism, and 
in practice ‘abstract’ is applied to a type of contemporary art 
which has no antecedent image, and is not related in any way to 
the pictorial conceptions of art to which Mr. MacColl so des- 
perately clings. I am quite prepared to call such ‘abstract’ art 
‘concrete’; for as the manifesto of one of the most recently 
formed groups in Paris argues, “a woman, a tree, or a Cow are 
concrete in their natural state, but in a painting they are 
abstract, illusory, vague and speculative; whilst a plane surface is 
a plane surface, a line a line; nothing more, nothing less’. The 
point at issue is whether the arts of painting and sculpture are 
necessarily, in Mr. MacColl’s words, ‘the arts of the image’. I 
deny that necessity. I agree that there is no particular reason 
why ‘non-imagist’ art should be framed, except for the sensible 
purpose of keeping it clean; and I do not think there is much 
difference between such art and the art of the engineer, except 
that the engineer’s design must work as well as give pleasure, 
whereas the painter can be satisfied if he gives pleasure alone. 
Mr. MacColl is bored by such art; I am thrilled. Let us leave it 
at that; merely noting that Mr. MacColl has wisely declined to 
name six representative painters, and thus betray the bank- 
ruptcy of the art he defends. 

Hampstead HERBERT READ 


Inflation and its Results 


In reply to Mr. Hilderic Cousens’ letter in your last issue: 
(1) The point I was trying to make was that to run notes off a 
printing press is not an act which as such can increase the amount 
of real wealth (human beings, land, factories, boots, etc.) in a 
country. I did not deny that when those notes get into circula- 
tion there will be an immediate stimulus to production, and 
hence an increase in the quantity of real wealth. Experience 
shows that the rate and quality of the increase and the desire of 
consumers to get out of currency and into ‘things’ upsets the 
balance of the economic system, or, as I put it, ‘turns the 
economic boat upside down’. I take it we are discussing—as was 
my original correspondent—large-scale inflation, and not so- 
called, reflation such as public works programmes which in cer- 
tain circumstances may be a desirable method of giving a mori- 
bund economic system a tonic. 

(2) Why assume the magneto is damaged? If the character of 
the driver were other than it is, he might wake up to the fact that 
in order to reach the brave new world we all desire, he had better 
make room in his motor-car for some of the poor chaps who are 
trudging along on foot! I assert that if everyone thought first of 
others and then of himself there is nothing in the mechanism of 
the present economic system to prevent this emotion being 
translated into practical policies, such as a widespread redis- 
tributing of existing real wealth. But—and it’s a big but—this 
pre-supposes the virtual abolition of the private profit-making 
motive as the normal cause of economic activity. A hard saying. 

London, S.W.1 STEPHEN KING-HALL | 


What I should like Commander King-Hall to tell his listeners 
is what happens when the use of anything is made compulsory, 
and the supply of it is limited; and then apply the only possible 
answer to our currency system. For the use of money is com- 
pulsory, if only for the reason that taxes must be paid in it, 
while the quantity is limited by law. It is of no use to argue that 
bank credit increases the quantity, since this is only accepted 
when it is believed that it can be exchanged at will for real legal 
tender money. All the real money in the country is owned, at 
least potentially, by the bank depositors. By withdrawing their 
deposits in cash, they would denude the country of practically 
every penny in the land, and then they would get no more than 
three or four shillings in the pound. Well, the depositors allow 
the banks to circulate their money because they get paid for its 
use. And they do not get paid interest or dividends on the £400 
millions of real money, but on £2,000 millions of money plus 
bank credit. Perhaps this has something to do with the fact that 
‘unearned’ incomes assessed to Income Tax amount to some 
1,000 millions, and this again may not be unconnected with the 
shortage of money for earned incomes, and with unemployment, 
Rudyard E. BILTON 


cane the pr ae 


It may be of help to those who feel that we should each be doing 


something, however small, to help the unemployed, to hear of a 
scheme which is being tried with success by a few households in 
Edinburgh. It has been running since February, 1933, and has 
been most satisfactory. 

* Shortly it is this. Some twenty-two households agreed to 
employ a man—in this case recommended by the local branch of 
the British Legion—to whom each would pay ts. 6d. a week, in 


feturn for which the man would give each house an hour’s work 


for any sort of odd job and in addition carry out and later return 
to the door the ash-buckets on the three days of the week when 
the dustcarts come round at 7 a.m. to remove rubbish. The man 
thus earns 33s. a week, from which 3s. 2d. insurance has to be 
deducted, leaving him almost 30s. weekly, while those who em- 
ploy him have found him most useful for cleaning windows, 
polishing brass or silver, washing paintwork, washing motor- 
cars, etc., and in addition have the satisfaction of feeling that 
they are helping to save one man from the misery and degener- 
ation of idleness. "The only difficulty was the starting of the 
scheme, which involved personal visits or letters to ali ‘the 


houses in the neighbourhood. Of those approached about one 


house in three agreed to join, and since then the scheme has run 
with perfect smoothness, the man sent us having proved him- 
self excellently fitted for the job. Of-course, in asking others to 
join in such a plan it must be stressed’that no one already em- 
ployed, such as charwoman, window-cleaner,.gardener, must be 
the loser through the new scheme. The district where the above 
plan is at work is a villa district, with villas.and villa flats of 


_moderate size,.and from our experience in. working.it I can 


heartily recommend all men and women of goodwill to get such 
a scheme going. 
Edinburgh. . 


Price of Wholemeal Bread 


In his contribution to the ‘Time to ‘Spare! series, ‘Mr. John 
Evans says that the unemployed have to eat white bread, as 
wholemeal bread is ‘too dear’. Surely this is not correct? I have 
been a housewife for over 25 years and do ‘not remember having 
ever paid more for a wholemeal loaf than for a white one, either 
in London where I lived for 12 -years, or here in the country. 
The present price for a 2-Ib. loaf of wholemeal bread is 33d., 


‘Harriers: F. Tayior 


the same as the white loaf. I think I am correct in saying that the 


weight and price of bread is standardised? If this is so it seems 


a great pity that those who unfortunately have to make bread 
the chief item of their diet, should. not be able to obtain whole-. 


meal bread, which is so much more nutritious than white. — 
Beccles JG. E. MorTON 


Merits of the Well-Filled Chadte~ a oe 
Mr. P. E. Percival points out that by 1930 the birth-rate of 


_ France had fallen only to 18 and that of Ttaly only to 26.7. The 
_ corresponding figures for 1932 are 17.3 and 23.8; therefore, I 


feel that I was justified in saying that the efforts which have 


‘been made in these countries to arrest the declining natality 
are proving unsuccessful. What is desirable, as I said, is that 


the great majority of couples in the richer classes should have at 
least three children. 
Kensington 


The Church and the Social Order 


In view of the broadcast discussion between Professor Levy 


EUGENIST 


¢ 


+ and the Master of the Temple, in which Professor Levy seems 
to suggest that the Church is still ‘committed to the existing 
order’, the following extract from the Lambeth Report of 1920, 


re-affirmed at the Conference in 1930, is of interest: 


An outstanding and pressing duty of the Church is to convince its 
members of the necessity of nothing less than a fundamenial change 
in the spirit and working of our economic life. This change can only 
be effected by accepting as the basis of industrial ious the 


. principle of co-operation in service for the common good in place of 
_ unrestricted competition for private or sectional advantage. 


London, S.W.1 M. P. BENNETT 


‘Modern Poetic Bide? . 


‘Ishould like to draw attention to some of the rash generalisations 
‘in your review of Modern Poetic Drama. It is obviously unsafe 
‘to say, for instance, that the comedy of manners is ‘definitely 
‘antipathetic to poetry’, » when the example of Ben Jonson is there 
to prove the opposite. The assertion that characters who speak — 
‘verse are flat is more absurd still. The characters'in Hamlet are 

thoroughly vitalised and differentiated; they are preserved by 
the verse as if in ice, but they remain three-dimensional. 


- Hugo, which are generally admitted to be failures dramatically. 


_ sense and personal safety. 


“one way. only, and that is by the exércise of bee care a 


Finally, there is the suggestion that tpoetie! pars should start 
with the stock musical comedy characters’. This was the method — 
of the French Romantic drama—notably in the plays of Victor — 


The dramatic poet of the future had better not be ‘humble et 
sympathetic’ until he is given more reliable advice. 
University of London — TasmeNae: ears. 


Power of the Voter 2 is: 
‘Constitutionally. all that stands between the realisation af pr 
duction for use instead of production for money profit i is 
electors, who can correct defects in the social system “by their 
votes and by their influence” ’. In this statement Mr. John 1 Cae 
Hodgson incorrectly assumes that ‘the electors Possess the § , 
power to remedy these defects by using their votes. As, how-— 
ever, the electors can only vote for or against proposals selected — 
for them by political parties, and not for proposals selected by — 
themselves, they can possess no such power. That power is — 
entirely in the hands of whatever political party forms the a 
Government of the day. That Government has supreme and 
absolute power, and is therefore alone responsible for the con- 
tinuance of those shameful tragedies which form the common- _ 
places of our national life, and against which the people have 


people, by using their votes, can avert defects in our social’ 


a 
4 
‘no protection whatsoever, political or otherwise. That the ‘ 
% 


system, is the great and fragic delusion of ‘Democracy’. fae 
Brentwood _ SIDNEY Han 3 
k. 

The Indian Rope Trick * 
In his article on the Indian Rope Trick, Colonel Elliot’ says” ta 
that the first mention of it is by Ibn Batuta in the fourteenth ‘ 


eentury.. There is.a much earlier reference in the writings of the 
great Doctor of the Vedanta Philosophy, Shankaracharya, who — 


_ is certainly not later than the eighth century. In his sag wie = * 
on the Vedanta- Sutras (Sutra 17, end) he says ‘ ; 
the real juggler who-stands on the ground differs from the — 


. even-as 


illusory-juggler-who, holding in his hand’a shield and a sword, — 
climbs up-to the sky by means of a rope’. The whole section fe 
deals withthe contrast between the illusory and the real, and — 
Shankaracharya could find no better illustration than the rope _ 
trick. Where the trick has been seen it has been the result of mass ie 
suggestion. No European has seen it because we like to keep : ; 


ourselves. under. control. The theory of mass suggestion is 7 


no means absurd to those who know India intimately. It is a — : 


joke that will.‘go down’ with any audience that. the right man — 


-can make a crowd see anything he likes. There is a small temple — 
near our.town which .owes its existence entirely to the power _ 
of an-adventurer.to make people believe that a stone moved ds 
miraculously. Crowds saw and were persuaded, among them — 


. being our County: Court Judge, a Smarta Brahmin. The temple i 
“as deserted now; and the miraculous object is once more a 


stone among stones. — . ' Thy 
London Missionary Society RICHARD A. ‘HIcKLING- 


Safety on the Road te 2 ae 
In suggesting, in your issue of May 9; that pedestrians should 4 
keep to the left of the road; I am afraid your correspondent, 
J. Gilbert Wiblin, has considered the matter solely from the — 
motorist’s point of view. It is almost invariably the pedestrian 
whocomes off the worse in an encounter with amotor vehicle,and — 
the onus rests upon him to take what precautions he can. By | 
facing oncoming traffic he can see the vehicle most likely to be — 
dangerous to him. The traffic coming up from behind passes him _ 
by on the other side, and the only time he need be concerned — 
with that is when, with a vehicle approaching him on his own 
side, he turns his head to see if the road is clear at the back. If it — 
is, well and good. If not, he steps on to the grass verge, or, if 
there be none, takes his stand as close to the edge of the road — a 
as he can, It isn’t so much a matter of convenience as of conan e 
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I agree with Mr. Wiblin that the type of road pace hin as ‘hed 
‘Devonshire lane’, with sheer banks rising on both sides, is the 
very deuce from everybody’s point of view—including the 
sightseer’s—but in any case such roads present a problem that _ 
certainly will not be solved by the pedestrian walking on the 
left, either by day or by night. I think most experienced walkers 
will agree with me that, even here, walking on the right would _ 
alleviate matters, but we know it would not entirely solve either — 
this problem or the main one. There is one way to do that and — 


concerned, af 1% 
Kettering ; 


tions into our blood we become cold, energetic, ruthless: 


A they pour in another and we are gentle, compassionate 
and unenterprising. That, however, is going too far. Indeed I 


_ think you will conclude that with the latest news the balance 
is now tipping the other way. We can use our glands. It is not 


they which wholly shape us. 


Last century people thought that 


up and down the body must be 


* useless. The reaction from that 


. z 


ignorance has made some people 
say nothing else matters beside 
the glands. The truth lies pretty 
certainly in between. After all, 
there is nothing very new about 
the effects they produce. We 
all know now that cretins are 


+ people suffering from deficiency _ 


of the thyroid gland, and people 
_ with staring pop-eyes, rapid 
pulse’ and- restlessness are 
generally suffering from too 
much thyroid. activity. But 
__ these diseases are very old ones. 
i They have nothing to do with 
civilisation. Cretins are gener- 
ally found in mountain valleys: 
4 
; _ they are cut off from the iodine 
_ which is present in sea air. 


. And so with the rarer andeven — 


-~ more obvious diseases—gigant- 
ism, . acromegaly, —horseface. 
_ These «have been. traced to 
_ diseases in the pituitary gland, 
_ which lies about an inch infrom 


the root of our noses. But such 
diseases go back long before - 


civilisation—long before man. 

- When these glands take to 
unbalanced work they can- 
__ transform us in a brief time’ 
so that we seem to have had a 
spell cast upon us. The changes 


in our flesh and bones are so - 


| great that it seems quite im- 
possible that they have been 
_ brought about by any natur- 
al means. I have mentioned 


people made into giants and 


we now know why—because — 


Types—which, though often hereditary, are all associated with 
liar reactions of glands of internal secretion 
- From ‘The Physical Basis of Personality’ 


C. 


pecu 


eee 


by 


these tiny nodules hidden 


dwarfs, and their faces changed so as to look much more 


like horses’ than men’s. But the tiny glands which lie along- 
side the thyroid in our necks can do just as astounding 
things. If they are upset they can remove the lime from 


ur bones at such a rate that they lose ali their boniness 


and we literally collapse. And they can affect not merely our 
but our mental capacities. 


solid substance 


The Doctors 
e children 


-- Jaensch of Marbourg discovered that many of th 
"there had the power called eidetic imagery—that is, the power 
to see, long after they had looked at a thing, the object so - 
clearly that they could draw it as though its outlines were 


; » 
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traced on the paper in front of them. Research showed these 


children suffered in their diet from lime deficiency. This upset 


the minute parathyroid glands in their necks. And so they 


had this strange capacity. 


Yes, certainly our glands affect our tempers and, as it were, 


underline our moods. Still, to say they make our characters 


is going too far. We are more than our glands, and the 


latest work supports, I think, a more balanced view. For 
 example—to refer again to that rind or cortex of the suprarenal 


glands. I mentioned in the talk on health that this part of the 


gland makes a secretion which helps our blood cells to tackle 


infectious germs and may especially give resistance to such a 


deadly germ as that of infantile paralysis. It also helps us 
to overcome shock such as surgical shock. Now comes the 


news that the exact chemical formula of this invaluable self-_ 


made drug has been found, and so we may soon hope to make 
it synthetically. That is important, for sufferers from Addison’s 
disease, as well as cases who collapse after operation, must 


have it. And up to the present it could only be obtained from 


animals. But we also know that this invaluable self-made 


medicine is closely linked with the suprarenal gland, which, — 


in its turn, responds by special 
activity to all our moods and 


that a couple of years ago a new 
operation was started in New 
York. It was to cut the nerve 
leading to these glands. It was 
found that business men by 
continually making themselves 
excited were straining the gland, 
and it, in its turn, under their 
pressing demands for hustle, 
was pouring its secretions into 
their blood in such quantities 
that they were wearing out. But 
you see it was their hectic way 
of living, not the gland, which 
was toblame. And this evidence 
that it is our way of life which 
provokes our glands, is in- 
creasing. That suprarenal gland 
is, of course, the gland of the 
sudden spurt, the spring, the 
violent hit back. And it has 


are fighting animals have these 


and among those peaceful 
animals I am glad to say is 
man. If you choose to live like 
a beast of prey, well, nature 
will so equip you. But don’t 
forget the choice was yours. 
Yes, you may say, but that’s all 
very well for the race—changes 
may take place during #xons 
and habit may gradually modify 
our natures. But as far as we 
individuals are concerned, that’s 
too slow. We can’t change our 
; nature in a moment. Our 
glands dictate to us here and now how we shall feel and how 
we shall behave. I’m not so sure. Let’s take, for example, 
a gland which does not directly affect our emotions— 
which isn’t a moody gland. The pancreas, as we know, con- 
trols among other things the use of sugar, the great energy- 
’ maker in the body. Well, it has been proved that the way you 
live can affect this important organ which, ifit goes wrong, makes 
you go down with diabetes. The experiments were carried out 
with creatures as cool and uninclined to take a vivid and up- 
setting interest in the experiment as trout. Overfeeding and 
under-exercise did tend to bring on a diabetic condition and, 
what is more interesting and more hopeful, the trout which 
had already begun to become diseased did show distinct signs 
of recovery when they were put on a spare diet. Further re- 
searches into this very question—the problem of diabetes, of 


R. Stockard (Allen and Unwin) 


been found that animals which. 


feelings. You may remember — 


glands proportionately much ~ 
larger than peaceful animals, © 


how the body uses its sugar energy—is throwing light on this . 


constant connection of our minds and our bodies. It is now 
becoming clear that the causes of diabetes may be linked up 
with our glands, and with those glands which we know are 


inked up with and affected by our emotions. 


_ It has long been known that should a patient suffering from 
diabetes also suffer from the thyroid gland becoming too 
active, then the diabetes becomes worse. The problem was, how 
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does the thyroid affect the pancreas, which is far away? It 
does not do so directly. It has been found now. that the 
indirect way this change is worked is by the thyroid gland, 
which is in the throat, affecting by its increased activity the 
pituitary gland, which is in the head. But even then the pituitary 
does not act directly on the pancreas. On the contrary, it sends 
amessage to those very temperamental glands, the suprarenals 
in the middle of our backs, and it is they who finally send the 
message on to the pancreas. That is a nice illustration of the 
way those ductless glands actually work. What the limit of 
their control over our bodies is no one can yet say. At present 
there is a tendency to regard the pituitary as the master gland. 
But as we can now trace back some diseases to—say—an over- 
strained pancreas, which in turn was due to an over-active 
suprarenal, which again. was due to an over-active, a too 
excitable thyroid, which finally was tracked to a restless 
pituitary, we must ask what is behind the pituitary. Certainly 
it lies in so central a part of the head that we can be sure that 
it has a close connection with the brain itself. 

There seems little doubt that when we understand these 
glands and their essences we shall have a power over our 


‘ 
# 
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bodies and our states of mind—our moods and energies— 
which no drug or diet can give. At the same time, I repeat, all 
this latest work seems to show that these glands which can so 
affect our bodies and states of mind are themselves constantly 
sensitive to our states of mind. The latest research is adding, I 
think, some considerable support to the saying, “We are as we 
think’. Remember, most experimental work has been done on 
animals, where the question of the mind taking a hand and 
reacting on the gland instead of the gland wholly dominating 
the mind does not come in. Where there is a fully conscious 
mind present then we know that the glands can be greatly 
affected by it. In short, the picture of ourselves, which all this 
vital gland research is building up, is, I think, not one in 
which we see a poor shadowy mind swayed like smoke by the 
body’s home-made drugs. What this work does begin to dis- 
solve is that crude division of mind and body. Instead, we see 
body and mind not uneasy enemies, but in close alliance, each 
only perfectly creative when understanding and helping the 
other. This research endorses Browning’s saying, “All g 
things are ours; nor soul helps flesh more now, than flesh 
helps soul’, ; 


Post-War Diplomacy 


Curzon: the Last Phase, 1919—1925. By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 18s. 


‘TO WRITE SUCCESSFULLY about more or less recent diplomatic 
history requires special skill if the sequence of events is to be 
made intelligible to the ordinary reader, so as to arrest his atten- 
tion. To summarise a period of political history with all its con- 
fusing cross-currents needs the clear vision of an observer who 
can trace back causes in the light of subsequent consequences. 
To give a biographical study which avoids on the one hand 
laborious chronological detail, and on the other hand purely 
fictitious drama, calls for discriminating knowledge of character 
as well as high literary talent. In this volume, as indeed in the 
Life of his father, Lord Carnock, and in Peacemaking, 1919, Mr. 
Harold Nicolson shows that he possesses all these necessary 
qualifications in a very marked degree. He has produced an 
absorbingly interesting book which has great value as a critical” 


analysis of post-War diplomacy, and at the same time gives an . 


intimate personal estimate of the statesman he has chosen as his 
central figure. 

George Curzon is not an easy man to write about becaus2 
there was not so much relation as might be supposed between 
his rather flamboyant and pompous exterior and his inner self. 
There can be little doubt that the suppression imposed on him 
in his early childhood, followed by his scholastic successes when 
he became free in his school and college career, bred in him an 
exaggerated sense of his capacities, as shown in his almost 
ludicrous arrogance as a young man, and this in its turn produc- 
ed in him an inordinate personal ambition in the cruder form of 
desire for high official position. Such an ambition was bound to 
meet with failure on the road, and such failure was likely to pro- 
duce petulant exasperation and it seems also tears. But once he 
had discharged his irritation he was incapable of nursing resent- 
ment. After failing to reach the Premiership when the prize 
seemed within his grasp he wrote a generous letter of willingness 
to serve under Mr. Baldwin. After being placed on the shelf to- 
wards the end of his life he did not sulk and repine, but flung 
himself with immense energy into the other resources of art, 
architecture and archeology, which he had already at hand. 

But why was it that a man with an intellectual equipment far 
superior to that of any of his political contemporaries failed so 
repeatedly to be chosen by them as their leader, and on the con- 
trary elicited criticism from them which was far from compli- 
mentary? Mr. Lloyd George said on one occasion, ‘He only goes 


~. on burnishing his own halo’. A. J. Balfour declared, at the time 


of the doubt with regard to the Premiership, that Curzon was 
temperamentally unsuited to guide the destinies of the country 
in a democratic age, and Mr. Churchill made caustic comments 
on his conduct of affairs. But in addition to this there was never 
any enthusiasm for him in his own party. Partly this may have 


been due to his tactlessness, but partly also to his inability to. 


make any close contact with the rank and file of the electorate, to 
whom he remained a figure to be regarded with some awe and 
respect, but no affection. The story of his remark when he saw 
the soldiers bathing (“I had no conception that the lower classes 
had such white skins’) although perhaps ben trovato, is illustrative 


of an attitude of mind which was not unfairly regarded by all his, 


contemporaries as characteristic of him. 


There are innumerable stories of Lord Curzon illustrating 
the elaborate spectacular side of his character which he seemed 
anxious to display. In reply in earlier days to an invitation fora 
Saturday to Monday visit he sent an amusing and epigrammatic 


letter, inadvertently, however, enclosing a heavily scored and — 
“corrected rough copy. His arrogance was sometimes devoid of 


pride, as when he pleaded for a Marquisate from his political 
opponents. But this*was before the period dealt with in this 
book. 

The methods he adopted in conducting negotiations, whether 
personal or in conference, were often very successful. His hand- 
ling of Poincaré during the Ruhr occupation by France was 
masterly. But perhaps the most interesting recital of events is 


contained in the chapters on the Chanak episode and the 


Lausanne Conference. Here, as indeed in other parts of the 
book, not only is new light thrown on the proceedings, but 
hitherto undisclosed information is revealed. Mr. Nicolson is 
perhaps rather too lenient in his criticism of a sort of subsidiary 
Foreign Office established over the way in 10, Downing Street 
under Mr. Lloyd George’s regime. The mere existence of a 
duplicate, parallel and sometimes conflicting agency outside the 
supervision of the Minister was enough to put any Foreign 
Secretary out of his stride. A more pernicious invention cannot 
be conceived. The wonder is that Lord Curzon. ever tolerated its 
existence. The simple explanation is, one must suppose, that he 
did not want to lose his job by a protest. 


The underlying theme of the book is the comparison of pre- 
War, War, and post-War diplomacy, and the possible improve- 
ments in personnel and method under a more democratic sys- 
tem. Mr. Nicolson has some pertinent suggestions to make, 
notably the idea of a Staff College for the foreign services. Un- 
doubtedly open democratic diplomacy has disadvantages which 
personal secret diplomacy escaped. But the danger of the latter, 
apart from the change in our governmental system, can be illus- 
trated by many striking examples. A point not touched on by 


the author, which is exceedingly hampering to a Foreign Secre- © 


tary more especially when prompt action is called for, is the fact 
that all the Dominions now have not only to be informed but 


consulted before any crucial decision is taken, and none of their — 
representatives in London are willing or indeed qualified to ex< | 


press an opinion\without reference to their respective govern= 
ments. 


These three books of Mr. Nicolson’s, Carnock, Peacem ikea 


and Curzon, illustrating as they do the various diplomatic 
methods, are of great value. But in addition to the students of. 
foreign affairs wo are specially interested in the evolution of 


international intercourse, the general reader will find an exciting _ 


narrative related by a writer who understands exactly how to. 


relieve his specialised knowledge with personal and human — 
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touches, and how to explain incidents and decisions by shrewdly — 


penetrating estimates of individual character. One is always 


apprehensive of brilliance, but Mr. 


zance Nicolson’s brilliance is 
illuminating, not blinding. Sof op 
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Life of Alexander Cruden oat Gere 
dith Olivier. Faber. 12s. 6d. Sei 


INATES 


of liberty or philanthropy. English society, from the seventeenth 
‘0 the nineteenth centuries, is rich in eccentrics; but it would be 
ard to find one whose life-story more fairly blends pathos with 
spiration than Alexander Cruden’s, at least as Miss Olivier 
has reconstructed it for us. Cruden came forth from Aberdeen, 
‘nurtured him and armed him with two gifts—firstly, a 
vid Calvinistic faith, and secondly, unlimited powers of 
severance. These powers he was to exercise in rational 
and of the early eighteenth century, in a society suspicious 
_ of ‘enthusiasm’ in all its forms, but also full of problems (par- 
ticularly of morals and economics) which only ‘enthusiasm’ 
; could solve. The story of Cruden’s first post—as French Reader 
in the aristocratic household of Lord Derby—is typical of his 
a _ whole life. Unable to pronounce French, he was useless to his 
employer; whilst his zealous Presbyterianism gave offence 
__ which soon brought about his dismissal; and so for months he 
_ pestered Lord Derby by letter, and finally rode right across 
England to run his lordship to earth in the quiet of his garden 
_ and appeal to him for justice—an appeal which led merely to 
es $; removal by. lackeys. It was, however, a saving grace in 
_ Cruden that he knew when to stop folly. So, leaving Lord Derby, 
he turned to bookselling, proof-correcting, and Biblical re- 
‘search. Out of a sort of divine game of word-hunting grew the 
work upon which his fame rested and still rests—his Concordance 
_ to the Scriptures, so complete that later generations have been 
able to find but a bare half-dozen words overlooked. When the 
Concordance was published in 1737 Cruden became a ‘made’ 
man in this sense, that all the oddities of the rest of his life could 

not undo the respect with which educated and religious people 
_ treated him as soon as they knew who he was. For this reason 
Oxford and Cambridge received him with honour when he 
__ visited them on his self-appointed mission as ‘Corrector of the 
People’ in 1755. Before that time, indeed, he had already seen 
the inside of more than one madhouse. Cruden was never 
_ insane enough to warrant certification by magistrates and com- 

 mittal to Bedlam, but he behaved sufficiently oddly to induce 
___ his friends (some of them treacherous or self-seeking) to kidnap 
him for incarceration in private asylums, where he suffered all 
_ the horrors that then distinguished such places. Yet Cruden’s 
two legal actions against his kidnappers were both dismissed, 
_ probably because his obvious eccentricity came so near the 
_ borderline. Cruden’s maddest act was his year’s courtship of a 
rich lady whom he had never seen but who, he was convinced, 
was destined to be his bride. But the other, and saintlier, side 
of his madness was seen in 1763, when he suddenly intervened 
- to save from the gallows a young sailor (again whom he had 
_ never seen) about to be hanged for a childish attempt at forgery. 
- This was Cruden contra mundum, interviewing civil servants, 


ies 


_ through typhus back to life and transportation. The last years 
of his life were occupied with odd humanitarian adventures— 

king into his service, for instance, a ‘fallen woman’ whom he 
ved from the streets. At every turn of his career, Cruden, 
-half-saint, half-madman, bridges for us the gap between the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In him we see the embers 
Puritan vision still glowing, and warming into life the 
humanitarianism of social reform. Cruden was much more 

wan an ‘eccentric’, he was an outcome of the interior self- 
repression and exterior persecution which Puritanism had suf- 
_ fered during a century—ennobling at the same time as it 

warped. y 

_ Olivier has’ set herself, and has worthily accomplished. Cruden 

. M. Kinnersley Saul 
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a motor car, an unwise choice can 
exceeding the most liberal estimates, and condemn an owner to 


_wresting a reprieve from ministers, and nursing his charge - 


hip of a yacht postulates 
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invoive expenditure far 
anxieties and disappointments which will make him regret that — 
he ever left home—quife. unnecessarily, as Commander © 
Kinnersley Saul shows in this most comprehensive book. Some — 
old hands when writing for beginners manage quite uninten~ ae 
tionally to import a slightly minatory tone which hints at triby- 


lation for the tyro, sorrow and distress. Not so this book, which, 
-while full of detail and very matter of fact, makes a motor yacht. 
‘seem a simple, economical and very desirable possession. - 


The book is aimed at the beginner and starts with the most 
important point of all, the choice and purchase of the vessel. 
It advises faith in the yacht-broker and distrust of ‘. . . indivi- 
duals who, the moment they learn that a man contemplates 
building or buying a yacht, contrive to make his acquaintance 
and thereafter style themselves ““Owner’s friends”’. Their “friend- |e 


ships” are usually costly and unfortunate affairs to all. con=-snaee 


cerned, ...’ The first half may be described as being personal to 
the craft herself, the first three chapters constituting a handbook 


on purchase, insurance, fitting out and equipment, and the next sim 


four on handling her in harbour. Particularly valuable is the ~ 
explanation of the effect of a propeller before it ‘bites’ and either — 
propels or draws astern, but acts as a transverse paddle swinging , 
the vessel to port orto starboard. To the initiated this explanation 
may seem elementary, but it will, nevertheless, coupled with the 
diagrams given, make manoeuvring alongside a quay or picking — 
up a buoy a far less anxious and more adroit proceeding for’a 
beginner than it would be otherwise. The second half of the 
book takes the vessel out of harbour to the open sea, The ‘Rule - 
of the Road’ is explained with considerable verbatim quotation 
from the International Regulations for Preventing Collisions 
‘at Sea, as also is coastal navigation or pilotage. As an alternative 
the pleasures of inland navigation in rivers and canals are 
described, with a word of warning, lest the reader turn up a 
premature nose at the safety of fresh water, at the dangers which ~ 
can be met there—uncharted shallows, barge tow-ropes, lock 
gates and the like. The rules and etiquette governing the use of 
flags, ensigns and burgees are very fully explained and with the 
chapter on signalling are a coloured plate illustrating the new 
and the old international signal codes, and diagrams of both the 
morse and semaphore codes. The book closes with advice on the 
handling of refractory dinghies, the tempering of a motor 


_ yacht’s motion or petrol consumption by the use of sails, andthe 
- general arrangements which are conducive to the happiness and. — 


well-being of guests and crew. 


Nature and Life. By A. N. Whitehead 
Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 


Professor Whitehead, in these two lectures (originally delivered — 
before the University of Chicago) endeavours to show the 
limitations and inherent inconsistencies of the Newtonian 
conception of nature, and the necessity for a philosophy which, 
by liberating itself from: the present categories of science, will 
overcome those limitations, reconcile the inconsistencies, and, 
at the same time, bring the self-enjoyment, creative activity and ~ 
aim which are characteristic of life, into relation with the world 
of science, The scientist proceeds by abstracting certain con- 
cepts from nature: these he considers independently of those 
aspects of the whole truth which are omitted in the process of 
‘abstraction. An abstraction is scientifically valid if the con- 
clusions drawn from it are not vitiated by the omitted truth, 
but the process inevitably omits aspects of our experience which 


- we feel to be important. Descartes and Newton built up a concep- 


tual world of permanent, independently-existing external objects 
characterised only by mass, size and ‘spatial relations, and 
‘subsequent scientists have shown how secondary qualities such 
as colour, taste and smell can be correlated with the ‘objective’ 
primary qualities. Recent work has revealed the inadequacy of 
this notion of the self-contained particle of matter. The en- 
vironment enters into the nature of each thing, and the study of 
sub-atomic phenomena forces us to abandon the notion of — 
independent particles as the ultimate constituents of the world. 
and rebuild our science on concepts of ‘activity’, ‘observation’ — 
and ‘process’. The older view, which enabled us to abstract 
from change and to conceive of the full reality of Nature at an 


_ instant, becomes untenable: a knowledge of past and future 


is required for the complete characterisation of every event. 
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Str ly speaking, this was necessary even in the Newtonian ) view, 
since velocity and momentum, which involve a knowledge of 


the Newtonian description. 
Science by itself merely describes a ‘detached’ activity, it 


- the impersonal, indifferent external world. It suggests no 
intention, no justification, in the pattern of events. Professor 


astronomical and the biological and psychological functionings 
as Se - of Nature all influence one another, require each other, and 
aA - Jead on to each other. The ‘external world’ cannot, in the last 


for philosophy, whereas he, by stressing the role of the past and 


ae which implies the teleological aim at some ideal in the future. 
” > This aim, he says, is not really beyond the present process, for 
: . it is revealed in the enjoyment of the present and so governs 
i, the immediate self-creation of the new creature. 
cee - Philosophy is thus required to transcend the ‘Aristotelian 
logic, and Professor Whitehead might have strengthened his 
case against Aristotle by showing that the standard forms of 
all deductive logic depend upon a supposed analogy with ‘New- 
’ tonian’ objects. It would be just as reasonable to suppose that 
XY % 
- events, rather than inert and timeless objects, and that words, 
ae like events, are meaningless apart from context or environment. 
vy Several interesting consequences would follow this assumption. 
a >. The strict correlation of causality and temporal succession van- 
oi ishes, and this is required not only by Professor Whitehead’s 
ep arguments for teleology, but also by relativity considerations. 
a : At the same time, the method seems to promise some solution 
, ; eet of the strictly scientific difficulties without leading on to that 
sy ; incorporation of ‘value’ at which Professor Whitehead aims. This 
ee - would avoid the obvious objection to Professor Whitehead’s 
p> _scheme, which seems to abolish the arbitrary distinctions which 
are the essentials of thought, without suggesting new dicho- 
tomies. The whole object of science and rational thought is the 
discovery of invariants or isolates with the widest possible range 
, of application. Every concept has limits, pushed beyond which it 
i becomes meaningless: its field depends on the original intention 
aN which led to the abstraction: and in general, the wider the field 
iy of application, the less accurate the description at any particular 
point. 
The treatment here suggested would leave Professor White- 


STE process, untouched, and this would perhaps be desirable, for 
se _ the influence of the Newtonian attitude has gone further than 
Professor Whitehead realises. The language of metaphysics 

nig itself has become dry, impersonal and unemotive, and perhaps 
bake philosophy can only perform the function which Professor 
_-—~—~——Ss Whitehead ascribes to it if it learns to speak a language more 
amass ot 6. _ vivid, sensuous and exciting than that which he uses so skilfully 

ee re in these lectures. 
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‘. Christopher North. : By Elsie Swann 
Oliver and Boyd. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Swann has given a very good account of one of the most 
_. successful of humbugs—a humbug remarkable as being equally 
successful in two capacities, as John Wilson, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh University, and Christopher North, 
critic, consultant and contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine for 


took a house at Windermere, wrote some poems which entitled 
him to be called ‘the female Wordsworth’, then lost some money 
_-and came to Edinburgh to live by his pen. He did some work 
_. for the Edinburgh, was in at the birth of Blackwood’s, and in 
1819 was elected to the Chair of Moral Philosophy. He knew 

no philosophy, and his chief rival, Sir William Hamilton, did. 
But the election was in the hands of the Town Council and 
contested on political grounds; Wilson was a Tory, and Hamilton 
would not declare he was not a Whig. So Wilson was elected 


lectured to an hour a day till April. A hundred and twenty 
~ Tectures and he knew no philosophy! How he got out of this 
desperate situation, Miss Swann - shows—by an appeal to 
Alexander Blair, a Birmingham man who later became Professor 
of Rhetoric at University College, London, with whom Wilson 
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the state of things at other times and places, both entered into | 


‘Wilson never consolidated himself i in his subject, he was al 
makes a sharp distinction between the experiencing mind and ~ 


on association? . . . Don’t forget to send me in a parcel your 


Whitehead argues that the sub-atomic, the mechanical, the © 
Order in the Physical and in the Moral World? .. . . Could you 


Sse resort, be separated from the observer. Sharp-cut scientific — 
a _--__ classifications may be necessary for the special sciences, but Pro- — 


a. - fessor Whitehead argues that they are artificial, and dangerous up appearances as he did had that particular Chair not carried, as a 


the future in the nature of the present, arrives at a concept _sentimentality—deriving from Wilson’s distinguished prede- — is 


the constituents of propositions resemble spatio-temporal 
_ they were ‘intelligent, serious and critical’. 


Ba 7 _ head’s problem, the demonstration of ‘value’ in the world-. 


over thirty years. After he came down from Oxford, Wilson — 


- ‘Bonar Law intercepted it, told L G. it was a shocking epistle a 


in July; his class met at the beginning of November, to be 
» given another post in the Government, and sent to the House of | a 


_ comment on such a scandal as that. One feels a shade doubtful, 


however, whether he is not a trifle hard on Mr. Nevil 
had been at Glasgow University. “You know that I by paren t le 
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am unable to proceed, an 
utter and fatal failure’—he ‘wrote, and begged Blai : 
‘stay three months and coach ‘him. Blair came: and, as ian 


Wilson held the Chair, Blair never ceased to be necessar, 


just about one lecture ahead of his class: and all the.time it was 
‘Could you send one good letter—full of the effect of passion 


‘papers on Imagination. Could you write me a letter or two on 


write me at some length on Beauty and Sublimity?’ (this after he 
had been professing Moral Philosophy for thirty-one years)— _ 
and nearly always giving the last date by which a reply would | 

be of use. But even with Blair’s help he could hardly have kept — 


‘Miss Swann points out, a tradition of eloquence, rhetoric, and 4 


cessor, Dugald Stewart — rather than of logic. and accurate 


- scholarship. 5 a 


Miss Swann’s treatment of the other. field of Wilson’s’ 
activities is important for the light it throws on the periodical — 
criticism of his time. It has been the fashion lately to. deplore i 


the lack of standards in contemporary criticism by comparing 2 : 


it unfavourably with that of a century ago. Mrs. Leavis, with | 
special reference to the Quarterly, the Edinburgh and Black- i 
wood’s, has written of the ‘high level of cultured opinion, 2 3 
represented and sustained by the reviews’; and claimed that 
‘It is difficult. to ~3 
endorse this opinion after reading Miss Swann. Lord Cockburn 
recorded that about 1817-18 ‘there was a natural demand for 
libel’; in the hands of Lockhart and ‘Christopher North’, 
Blackwood’s amply fulfilled this demand. In the virulent ay 
attacks on the Cockney School of Poets, on Coleridge’ Ss 
Biographia Literaria, on Wordsworth, even on Scott, in which ~ 
Wilson was deeply involved, there is the maximum of irrelevant 
spite and the minimum of disinterested criticism. This quotation se 
from a review of Leigh Hunt’s Art of Love, which is almost — 
certainly the work of Wilson, gives a good idea of how “intelli- — 
gent, serious and critical’ his opinions were: OE: 
__ What, in the name of Katerfelto, can Byron mean by patronising a = 
Cockney? A Bear at College was all very well; but my lord! think on it ) 
—a Cockney at Pisa! Fie, my lord. ... He [Hunt] had no right what- 
ever to go to Italy. A man who knows nothing of Italian literature.... 
must be impudent indeed to think of Florence. The essence of his sins 
is in presuming to put his Cockney feet—Cockney feet that gO SO com- i 
plete—upon classic ground, <a 
All emotional bias and irrelevant appeal to the saeehere of 
his public. The society that had John Wilson as one of its _ 
philosophers and Christopher North as one of its major critics _ 
was not altogether happy in 1 standards of culture. Lo) a 


F our and a Half Years. By the Rt. Hon. Christopher = 
Addison. Vol. II. Hutchinson. 18s. ‘ 


Those who have memories of war-time which are at all disitogs 
will recollect how almost everyone in authority grew more 
irritable, more nervy, as the years filled with slaughter and 
waste went on. This second volume of Dr. Addison’s shows a 
Cabinet Minister more spiteful, more impatient, than the author 
of the daily record up to the beginning of 1917. He never 


~ suffered fools gladly. In these pages he scarifies them. And not 


fools only, but his colleagues. 


-I have heard a good many incoherent discussions at the War 
Cabinet, but never one more incoherent than this. 

_ Every month that passes shows that brains in the Higher Command 
are more required than more men in the ranks. a 

Our interview with the Local Government Board eople [the 
Board is now the Ministry of Health] was the most thoceing revela- 
tion of incompetence that I have ever experienced. PE 


~ This was due to putting into an important position a hack be # 
politician named Hayes-Fisher, a man of no ability whatever — oa 


except for flamboyant platform speaking. He was Minister in a 
charge of Housing. General Smuts was ‘merciless with him’. — : 


But when Mr. Lloyd George wrote him a letter of dismissal, ee 


& 


and could not be passed on as it was’. Hayes-Fisher belonged to _ 
Bonar Law’s party. So the letter was altered, the culprit was a 


Lords! ie 
One cannot feel surprised at the sharpness of Dr. Addison’s 4 


Chamberlain, whose plans for recruiting he calls ‘too sally, for. 
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tis eae sure, ey 9 see one’s s name in print,” 


pl asure is increased when a cheque rewards the 
_ effort : even though that my not have sig the 
rimary object. - : 
th some, the desire is. little more ‘has a passing 

t with others it is constant, although its: 
nto action may be deferred. Where that 
the ‘case—where there is’ a persistent, even if | 
ague, wish to find expression in writing—it may 
taken for granted that there exists a natural but 
nt ability which deserves cultivation. It is from 
g such men and women that newspapers and 
1eS frequently receive their most welcome 


‘Under experienced: guidance, with a ‘competent but 
| sympathetic teacher and critic to. assist and to advise, 
_ the untried and inexperienced writer can very quickly 
- gain that knowledge of Press requirements and of 
Press technique which is so often all that he requires 
in order to succeed in journalism or in authorship. 

The records of The London School of Journalism 
"provide overwhelming evidence of this. There are 
- many now well-known writers, regular and esteemed 
Pa contributors to high-class journals, who owe their 
success entirely to the individual instruction received 
by them (by correspondence) from the School. 


~ much to their taste, ‘and so profitable, that they have 
ultimately made it their whole vocation. The great 
majority, however, pursue it as an occupation fore 
- their leisure hours, asa hobby which profits them in 
-more ways thar one. — 

‘These are the facts—facts which are open to any interested 
reader of Tue ListeNER to investigate. Investigation 
should, of course, be the first step, and if it is possible for 
the letter of enquiry to be accompanied by a short MS. 
‘ (article or story) by way of example, so much the better, 
for it will afford Sir Max Pemberton (the Director of 
~ Studies) a means of forming an opinion and will enable 
him to advise the writer accordingly. 

Jn short, in every desirable way, the School affords oppor- 
_ tunities: for the exploration of literary possibilities and 
_ enables the enquirer to follow Dryden’s advice to 


sands “Learn to write “well, or not to write at all.” 


The Prospectus of the School, which gives full particu- 
of the various courses, fees, prizes, etc., will be sent 
post free on application by letter to the Chief Secretary, 
r the attached -coupon may be used’ for convenience, 


The Chief Secretary, : 
© ea * ene London School of Neneuales: 
me ae 57 Gordon Square, London, W. ae 


Dear Sir, Ree te 


Bae the London School of Journalism, together with particulars of the 
es! popes to) pemipoulents, 


~ Some of them have, indeed, found literary work so ~ 
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Please send me re and post free the new and enlarged Prospectus 


n in an ‘open ¢ envelope only ia. stamp 
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with a clean, , 
f fresh mouth, | by 


brushing your teeth 
thoroughly with 
Euthymol, the tooth 

" paste with aguaranteed 
SS an : “germ-killing power. Its 


Me 


(nt 


brisk tang is invigorating, ; 


end it leaves a pleasant 
flavour in the mouth all day. 
Use Euthymo! every night 
too, as a protection against 
‘the dental decay germs, 
FREE. Send to Dept. 61/63. 


Euthymol, 50 Beak Street, London, 
W.1, fora 7-day trial tube. Large 


tubes 1/3 of all chemists. 


TOOTES/ PASTE 


By THOMAS. wood 


Now in its second impression — 
ae / 6 net | 


_ **.,. This must be one of the best books ‘that ‘has || 
Goh written about Australia: It is certainly one |, 
of the most delightful. Nor ” : —Manchester Guardian | 


| - *£, « « A book which it is impossible to put { down 
without a ‘sigh of reeret PR ee. 
: eee —John o Londan'st Weekl 


oe 


. » This is one of the best travel books pub- |} 
‘lished ‘for a tong time, .. ” / Sunday Times” \ 


er, ate Decidedly a book worth roang2 The author 
can observe, he can write, and he has the quality: 
of sympathy with his environment which enables fi 
him to make aie pyle bg Interest ty as 
x ; —Scotsman be 


-be memorable such books must possess. style and — 
personal quality. ‘Cobbers’ has both-in eminent < 
degree.- Wit keeps ‘it vivid; and~Dr. Wood’s 
descriptive skill is manifest in many. beautiful | Hie 
passages. ee Sn a —Times Literary, Supplement Tt 


; “ Pare He | is an ‘ideal traveller, o- ee, al tiie 
; hte —~Clasgow Herald at tue 


“Recommended i the Book Society 
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‘THE ROMANCE. 
OF STATISTICS 


(3) COLPORTAGE 


‘More than a thousand colporteurs of the Bible | 


I Society distribute the Scriptures in all pases of the 
world.” 


| The mere Sia tenent of fact sounds caratearataee 


_ enough, and it is not until we inquire what it means 
to be a colporteur, and what are the possibilities 
of the work, that we realise what this army of 
Biblemen are doing to spread abroad the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ. 

The conditions under which our Sasiscrreaeal work 
| vary greatly in different countries, and conse- 
quently their sales of Scriptures vary also. Last 
year in Japan one colporteur sold 36,000 copies, 


another 33,000 and a third 32,000. Some other 


countries do not offer the same opportunity, but | 


it is not at all unusual for a colporteur to dispose 
of 10,000 volumes in the course of a year. 


These men are doing great work for the Kingdom 


of God in all parts of the world: let us see to it 
that the work goes on. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged ‘by 
the Secretaries: 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 4, 
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> because he ‘had never given hinis iniself the trouble to 
nd stand properly how his proposals could be worked’. They 
ere turned down by the Cabinet, it is true; but Mr. Chamber- 
lain was; after all, totally inexperienced in such work as finding 
men for the army. It was not very unnatural that he should be 
‘aghast at the magnitude of his job’, and ‘glad to lean up against 
anyone who will provide him with a little support’. The 
ancellor of the Exchequer was a good deal younger then. 
Dr. Addison is even more severe on Mr. Walter Runciman, 
now again, as he was during the War, President of the Board of 
_ Trade. 
q Kir there is one Administration that deserves to be pilloried by 
» posterity it is Runciman’s administration of the Board of Trade in 
3916 [page 418]. 
_. Runciman’s speech against the Food Production Bill was disgrace- 
- ful. Seeing that he, after two years in office, left with a stock of not 
_ more than twelve weeks’ corn in the country and allowed the merchant 
_ shipbuilding programme to drop from 1,400,000 to little over 
"600,000; I think he is the last man in the whole of the United Kingdom 
a to talk as he did [page 365]. _ 

__ Memoranda that Sir Arthur Salter, Money and others supplied us 

‘with were a dreadful revelation of the work and attitude of the Board 
| of Trade under Runciman. Unless some of these people had been 

_ cleared out and new methods adopted, we should inevitably lose the 
war [pages 362-3]. ng 
The charge was that the Board professed to be helpless in the 
4 face of a dangerous deficiency in merchant ships and of the 
space in those which existed being largely taken up by ‘long lists 
| of things that we could well have done without’, allowed to 
come in through a ‘process of log-rolling and interest pushing’, 
_ Another danger lay in the long hesitation to make war in the 
_ air seriously. 
_ . If memo:anda could get us anywhere, those of Balfour, as First 
_ -Lord o. th: Admiralty, and Curzon, as Chairman of the Air Board, 
would have produced aeroplanes in plenty. Their papers were 
_ masterpieces of English, delightful to read, but they did not get us 
f anywhere—first because they didn’t face up to the facts and second 
’ because Asquith kept putting off any decisions. 
Lord Jellicoe, too, contributed his obstacle to the formation 
of an efficient Air Force. He was “as obstinate as could be; his 
objection really is to working with the Air Board at all’. 

The one man who comes out well all through Dr. Addison’s 
diary is Mr. Lloyd George. But he does not bring it down later 
than the beginning of r919. After that Dr. Addison had quite a 
different song to sing-o! 


The Citizen and the Law. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


This is a clever and readable book with much useful information 
for the ordinary man in the street. The book is not, however, a 

_ mere handbook on certain branches of the law affecting everyday 
life, but is full of valuable suggestions for reform. The most 
serious need is for a revision in the method of appointment of 
the ordinary magistrate, and in the conduct of his court. Too 
often, as the author points out, the magistrate is an aged 
person, which not only makes it difficult for him even to hear 
the evidence properly, but makes him unduly dependent on 
the Clerk of Court, and apt to accept the evidence of official 
__witnesses, such as the police, uncritically. There is much to be 
said for an’ increase in the number of stipendiary magistrates, 
___ who might well be appointed at a younger age than at present, 
and retired at not more than sixty-five. Another urgent problem 
is to make legal remedies more equal in their availability and 
application to poor persons. The ‘author of this book gives 
abundant evidence in support of the famous sneer of Mr. Justice 
‘Mathew that ‘in this country justice is open to all like the Ritz 
_ Hotel’. The chapter on doctors in relation to the law is very 
_ interesting, and particularly the remarks on their conduct as 
professional witnesses. The camaraderie, or perhaps the excel- 
_ lent organisation, of the doctors as a body, is unique and shows 
___ its effects in the law courts, where it is almost impossible to sus- 
a tain an action on the grounds of malpractice. Many instances are 
a given illustrating how far the law lags behind modern thought, 
but here it is important to emphasise the difference between 
law and morality. Morality represents an ideal standard, and is 
one of the main sources from which law is drawn; but as soon as 
a. a matter formerly part of the moral law becomes part of the civil 
Jaw, it represents a fixed minimum standard of conduct. There 
must always be a time-lag between law and morality. 

| These Hurrying Years. By Gerald Heard 
| oa Chatto and ‘Windus. 7S8¢ 6d. : 
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Mr. Heard expounds the history of the first third of the twen- 
tieth century according to an original plan. His outline has 
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three parts, dealing with the years 1900-1910, 1910-1919 and ; 
1919-1929 respectively, rounded off with an ‘epilogue-pro- 
logue’ for the last four years. In each section he gives, first a 
summary of main events, then an analysis of ‘the forces behind’, 
and thirdly an estimate of the general trend of the period. This 
plan of writing history has merits and demerits. It enables the 
reader to follow most clearly the subjects in which the author is 
specially interested and which he believes to be of predominant 
importance—mainly scientific achievement, in this case. It also 
enables the author to present his philosophy of lifé in the form 
of a cogent essay synthesising an historical period without 
the encumbrance of repetition of factual date. Mr. Heard’s 
‘trend’ chapters are indeed the most interesting portions of his 
book. 

When he deals with ‘the forces behind’, he is too anthological, 
and suffers the fate of all anthologists—that is, he displeases his 
most independent-thinking readers. To have the secret forces of 
history laid bare, labelled, and set up in test-tubes (as it were) 
for schoolboy examination, is something which the historian 
of traditional training feels instinctively to be dangerous. Mr. 
Heard, in fact, only escapes triteness through the versatility and 
originality which he displays in choosing his exhibits. Not many 
other writers of contemporary history would succeed in fairly 
commenting upon such diverse subjects as Christian Science, 
Spiritualism, Communism, Birth - Control, Psychoanalysis, 
Surrealism and Relativity—to~-name only a few of the forces 
which he analyses. In covering such a wide range, an author 
must sometimes sacrifice depth to breadth; and Mr. Heard is 
sometimes bold in laying down the Jaw on matters which the 
specialist would challenge. Nevertheless, there are enough special- 
ists in our age, and too few courageous'and inspiring ‘all-round- 
ers’. Mr. Heard is readable from cover to cover, and never fails 
to let whom he is addressing share his own intense zeal for fresh 
knowledge, fresh points of view, and speculative interpretation 
of events. 


Empire Unity and Defence. By Major-General 
J. F. C. Fuller. Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 


In this, his latest book, the soldier-author, turned statesman for 
the time being, points out the chinks in our Imperial armour 
and shows us how to close them up. The book, despite certain 
fault in the presentment, will appeal to all true-hearted Im- 
perialists whether or not they are in full agreement with the 
solution at the end. The case, as set forth, is incontrovertible. 
We are clearly shown the why and the wherefore of the peculiar 
condition of change ‘which is at present creeping over the 
relationship between the Dominions and the Mother Country. 
There is, for instance, the natural, though disintegrating, 
tendency to seek for markets wherever they can be found, 
bringing with it the difficulty of tariff reciprocation and a 
puzzling internationalism. There -is also the diplomatic diffi- 
culty arising from the fact that the Dominions, now co-equal 
in partnership with the United Kingdom, must be separately 
consulted in the twists and turns of a delicate Foreign Office 
negotiation. And the author, together with so many others, is 
frankly astonished at the persistence with which they strive 
after independence and co-equality when it is the Navy, and. 
the Navy alone, which ensures their free existence. They want 
to have their cake and eat it too, he says, though not in so many 
words, The system is at present so inelastic, not to say illogical, 
that the danger is ever at hand of divided counsel and an open 
‘advertisement to the world that our Imperial front is no longer 
united, To remedy this state of things, and to still the uneasy 
rumblings which may foreshadow a disastrous break-up, the 
author advocates an Imperial Council with plenary powers and 
truly representative of the Empire at large. This Council is 
to consist of four great sub-departments. One for Culture, 
to study Imperial psychology. Two for Economics, to study 
Imperial resources, Three for Politics, to study Imperial 
law and order. Four for Defence, to study Imperial grand 
strategy. ; 

The author is very much in earnest, and that may account 
for some lapses from his usual clarity of style. Much too fre- 
quently a saying of this or that great statesman in this or that 
year is extracted from its context and made to serve as an 
argumentative peg. The language, also, is too often that of an 
official document wherein verbal simplicity is exchanged for 
high-sounding pentasyllables. All the same, the book makes 
one think, and is the work of a man who, having exchanged his 
sword for a pen, is determined with a white-hot fervour to keep 
it ready-pointed. 


ANTASIES about the For are generally made up of — 
desire coloured by some contemporary idea or mood. The 
Utopias that were created-in the world before the War, — 
when prosperity and Socialism were growing side by side,. 
were thoroughly expansive: they expressed the infinite possi- 
bilities which seemed for the time being to-be inherent in 
society. Since the War, science has gone on expanding, but every- 
thing else seems to have contracted; the whole mood of civilisa- 
tion has changed; and the most characteristic post-War fantasies. 
about the future have been books like Mr. Aldous Huxley’s. 
Brave New World, and Mr. John Collier’s Tom’s A-Cold, which ~ 
describes an England sunk in savagery after the last of a series of, 
destructive wars. Two of the books on this-list are concerned, 
directly or. indirectly, with the future. Mr. Leslie Mitchell’s Gay. 
Hunter also shows an England reduced to savagery, but the- 
author, being a Diffusionist, regards civilisation as the cause of. 
most of our evils, and so his picture differs very greatly from. 
Mr. Collier’s; it is not grim, but rather idyllic. Yet it postu- 
lates, like Mr. Collier’s, the destruction of civilisation, and that, 
whether we consider it desirable or undesirable, is bound at least 
to be somewhat disagreeable, and so as easily imaginable at the 
present time as the perfect state was in the time of Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Wells. The authoress of Proud Man takes a reverse journey 
through time. The imaginary narrator is a rare creature called a— 
person; or human being. This person, or human being, who is» 
both male and female (for the distinction between the sexes has 
been transcended), lives in a perfect but sparingly: populated 
world in the distant future, where everybody respects without 
effort the distinction between the self and the not-self, and is 
consequently without egoism,. communicates by pure thought 
without needing to use words, and lives in perpetual awareness 
of God. He, or she, has a dream, or makes a backward journey 
through time to England as it is today; and the book is a very 
comprehensive and thorough-going satire on our civilisation, or 
rather on humanity itself, which the narrator calls throughout 
‘subhumanity’. It was an original idea to turn a Utopia against its 
usual purpose, that of enhancing our opinion of ourselves by 
showing what we are capable of in the far future, and to use it as 


-arod to chasten us. The authoress, I think, does not give civilisa- 


tion sufficient credit for being at least a link in the chain which — 
leads at-last to what she calls humanity. But her person, or 
human being, is after all simply an imaginative excuse for 
writing a radical satire on human life; and it is an extremely 
effective one, as effective, one almost feels, as some of those. 
which Swift invented in Gulliver’s Travels.- 

_ Proud Man begins with an analysis of modern cuilapiar: 
from the point of view of a perfectly reasonable human being 
who has transcended egoism and is unmoved by passion.-It is a 
brilliant piece of work, a model, both in thought and style, of 
objective. statement. It deals with such things as the relation 
between men and women, the principle of private ownership, the ~ 
war of classes and nations; and it is filled with a moral passion 
subdued to detachment which can be found only in satire at its 
best. This chapter forms the introduction to the story. The next, 
where the perfect human being ‘is brought to England, and - 
where imagination of a quite different kind is required, is just as 


_ good. Orie could show this from almost any page: 


- When in my dream I arrived in this time in England, I was clothed 
in a warm long garment such as we wear if we have occasion to sit 
still for a long time in inclement weather. It was raining and dark; 
but through the rain I could see, some way off, a light. I made to- 
wards this light, and coming presently to a house I opened the door 


and went in. I saw immediately that the subhumans were of two sexes; _ 


like animals, and guessed the larger and broader to be males, and the — 


- smaller and more lightly built to be females, In this guess I was right. 
There were five of them, sitting round a table eating food, part of - 


which smelled very unpleasantly. I discovered afterwards that the | 


- smell arose from the dead cooked flesh of a domestic animal called a 


pig. . .. Besides the smell of this dead pig offending my nostrils, I 
had to endure; after a moment of complete silence, a most extraordin- 
ary outbreak of harsh subhuman bellowing and shrieking to ion 


Proud Man. By Murray Constantine. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. : 
Gay Hunter. By J. Leslie Mitchell. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. ae 
An Unexpected Guest. By Bernadette Murphy. Cape. Js. Od. ? 74 28.9% 


Reviewed’ by EDWIN ‘MUIR Sree a Gedo 


_ inilitary discipline and the public school spirit into the peaceful ¢ | 


-and savagery triumph, and the young archzologist returns fro 


* the: witness of a tragedy which. ake: was impotent to avert. : 


my ears were eR quite open. . . . However, I cas 
by fixing my eyes and mind on one of them, a large old male who 
the nearest to me, to get into touch with his mind. and convey the = 
formation that.I was a human being and that I wished to live for a 
while with him or with creatures like him. The only result of this was 
that his curiosity gave way to uneasiness and then to fright. .. . He a 
rose to his feet, all the others fell silent, and I knew that they wer a 
with their very rudimentary thought communication, | catching the — 
panic of the old man and allowing it to occupy their minds. One of 
the females made an extraordinary high harsh shrieking noise, ; and a 
younger male rose from the table bellowing gest from the back 
his throat. 
T haye had to compress’ this passage to save ‘spsace: Ie Rie who Ss 
book were written on the same level it would be as good as 
Swift. However, it is not; yet a great part, roughly’ two-thirds ~ 
is as good as this passage, or almost as good.» © 
At first the perfect human being, having long hair, lives s 1% 
England as a woman, that being the. most convenient thing to— 
do. A clergyman, pitying her helplessness, takes her into his | 
house and gives ‘her the name of Alethea Gifford Verona; but — 
her presence (she is unusually beautiful) causes scandal, and the — 
clergyman has to give up his living and leave for Australia. “ 
Thereupon Alethea goes to London, and during her reading = 
the British Museum meets a woman novelist called Leonor 
Simons, with whom she becomes friendly. At this point | 
satire begins to lose some of its definition. Leonora gets marrit 
and Alethea decides to dress as a man so as to gain some idee 
ledge of subhuman males. But as a man Alethea is so handsome — 
that other men will have nothing to do with him, and the only 4 
friend he can find is a criminal pervert who cuts young - girls” ‘ 
throats. The last chapter tells how he cures this man. It has" 
some vivid scenes, but as a whole is quite unconvincing, as well 
as unnecessary, to the satirical purpose of the story. In. spite of — 
this, however, Proud Man is probably the most profound” and — 
_ brilliantly sustained satire that has appeared for many. years. +p 
It is a book which no intelligent reader can afford to miss,” 
Gay Hunter was written, the author says, with ‘no. serious _ 
intention whatever’. It is a recreation of a gifted Diffusionist. 
He transports Gay Hunter, a young American. archeologist, 
20,000 years into the future, along with a Fascist. They find a — 
race-of gentle savages inhabiting. England after the final disap-_ 
pearance. of civilisation. The archeologist. acquiesces in t > 
happy state of affairs; but the Fascist sets himself to instil 


fa 


population, with disastrous. results. In the end he fails, peace 


her dream to find herself again in the England of today.. The 
whole is carried out with admirable vigour and -delighitful: 5 
freedom of imagination, It is an excellent adventure story for 
eo who are intelligent enough to enjoy the points it makes. — > 
An Unexpected Guest tells the story of another. journe f 
Cash time,- but a much shorter one, While at a party givers 
by herself, Olivia Maxwell, a sophisticated - young woman, | 
taken back to the old Irish house-where she was. born, a 
herself cee. as a child, and. ‘receives a less flattering recepti : 


childhood scenes are described with unusual sensitiveness, t b 
the others are somewhat slow. One feels that Miss Murphy 
an original talent, but that she has not 7% found her 
utterance. Win : 


+i 


and A Career for the Gentenan, Set David Farr ‘Co 
 Windus)—all. 7s. 6d. . ee ee 
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The original painting by Stanley Spencer, ‘Separating F 
duced on page 863 of our issue of May 23), is in the ¢ 
to whom acknowledgment should also have diag made. 


